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PROSTITUTION  IN  THE  MEDIEVAL 
WORLD 

INTRODUCTION 

This  little  book  takes  up  the  story  begun  in 
Prostitution  in  the  Ancient  World,  Little  Blue 
Book  No.  286.  We  shall  be  concerned  here  with, 
prostitution  in  Europe,  especially  in  the  west- 
ern and  central  countries,  from  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  of  the  West  to  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus.  However,  the  precise 
dates  of  these  events  need  not  bound  us.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  have  the  Christianization  of 
Europe  and  the  beginnings  of  the  modern  na- 
tions. On  the  other,  we  have  the  introduction, 
of  syphilis,  the  revival  of  learning,  and  the  split 
within  the  Christian  Church. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  cut  up  the  his- 
tory of  Europe,  like  a  sausage,  into  three  in- 
dependent portions.  Many  of  the  influences 
which  were  at  work  in  ancient  Rome  continued 
to  operate  in  the  European  countries  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  Many  institutions  which 
arose  in  medieval  times  remained  important 
into  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  and  Ref- 
ormation: some  of  them  are  still  important. 

From  the  dethronement  of  Romulus  Augus- 
tulus  (476)  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World 
(1492)  is  a  period  of  about  ten  centuries,  dur- 
ing which  conditions  by  no  means  remained 
static.  Some  historians  call  the  first  six  of 
these  centuries  the  Dark  Ages  and  the  remain- 
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ing  four  the  Middle  Ages  proper.  There  have 
been  some  recent  attempts,  especially  by  Cath- 
olic writers,  to  glorify  the  period  of  unshaken 
faith.  The  Pre-Raphaelites,  seeing  the  pic- 
turesqueness  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  certain 
aspects  of  creative  freedom  which  appeared  to 
belong  exclusively  to  those  centuries,  ignored 
the  misery  and  the  dirt  and  the  feudal  slavery. 
If  these  views  are  inaccurate,  neither  is  it 
correct  to  consider  the  Dark  Ages  altogether 
dark  or  the  four  following  centuries  important 
only  because  they  show  the  first  faint  gleams 
of  modern  civilization.  The  medieval  contri- 
butions to  architecture,  painting  and  the  other 
branches  of  the  fine  arts,  and  literature,  even 
some  of  the  contributions  to  philosophy  and 
science,  are  of  considerable  consequence.  Dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  feudalism  and  chivalry 
arose  and  declined.  These  institutions  were 
neither  entirely  good  nor  entirely  evil.  Cer- 
tainly they  have  been  much  misunderstood, 
both  by  defenders  of  the  good  old  days  and  by 
believers  in  progress. 

CHRISTIAN  INFLUENCES 

Medieval  men  and  women  were  born  Catholic 
Christians  just  as  we  are  born  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  They  could  not  escape  their 
obligations  to  the  Church  because  of  their 
personal  lack  of  respect  for  it  any  more  than 
an  anarchist  can  be  relieved  of  his  duty  to 
pay  taxes  among  us  because  of  his  political 
opinions.  The  comparatively  few  non-Chris- 
tians who  lived  in  Christian  countries,  chiefly 
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Jews  and  Moors,  had  not  the  privileges  of  full 
citizens,  and  in  general  they  were  merely  tol- 
erated until  greed  or  piety  suggested  their 
slaugkter  or  banishment. 

Yet  tke  reading  of  the  New  Testament  can 
provide  us  with  little  information  about  the 
way  in  which  the  Christians  of  the  Middle 
Ages  actually  behaved.  "Perhaps  the  most 
marked  originality  of  the  Christian  doctrine," 
says  Dr.  Sanger,  with  questionable  accuracy,  in 
his  History  of  Prostitution,  "was  the  stress  it 
laid  on  chastity.  It  has  been  well  remarked 
that  even  the  most  austere  of  the  pagan  mor- 
alists recommended  chastity  on  economical 
grounds  alone.  The  apostles  exacted  it  as  a 
moral  and  religious  duty.  They  preached 
against  lewdness  as  fervently  as  against 
heathenism. " 

The  remark  about  the  pagan  moralists  is  by 
no  means  justified.  In  any  case,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  Christian  and  orthodox  people 
of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages  supported  a 
great  many  brothels.  There  were  houses  of, 
prostitution  in  some  towns  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred people.  Moreover,  these  existed  in  such 
holy  cities  as  Rome  and  Avignon. 

Christianity  appears  originally  to  have  owed 
much  to  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the 
Essenes,  a  Jewish  sect.  The  Essenes  lived  in  a 
state  of  communism  and  supported  themselves 
by  manual  labor.  As  far  as  might  be  they  ab- 
stained from  sensual  pleasures,  including  con- 
jugal intercourse.  They  thought  that  their 
chastity  and   frugality   would  reveal  to   them 
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the  mysteries  of  heaven  and  hasten  the  com- 
ing of  the  Messiah.  The  Essenes  were  indeed 
mostly  men  of  advanced  age,  in  whom  the 
sexual  impulse  was  no  longer  very  strong.  The 
usual  Jewish  teaching  stressed  the  importance 
of  marrying  and  multiplying  the  race,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  divine  decree. 

The  early  Christians,  in  seeking  to  bring 
about  the  speedy  second  coming  of  Christ,  were 
attracted  by  the  idea  of  refraining  from  mar- 
riage. Jesus  is  said  to  have  warned  his  fol- 
lowers "that  except  your  righteousness  shall 
exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  The  Essenes  were  one 
branch  of  the  Pharisees,  all  of  whom  believed 
in  the  strict  observance  of  ceremonial  require- 
ments. In  the  sermon  on  the  mount  we  find 
also,  "Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them 
of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery: 
But  I  say  unto  you,  That  whosoever  looketh 
on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her  hath  committed 
adultery  with  her  already  in  his  own  heart." 

Nevertheless  the  New  Testament  tells  us  that 
Jesus  was  in  many  ways  opposed  to  the  rigors 
of  the  law.  In  this  way,  he  stood  outside  the 
circle  of  the  Essenes.  For  some  medieval  in- 
stitutions, the  teachings  of  Jesus  about  the  re- 
claiming of  sinners  were  important:  "How 
think  ye?  If  a  man  have  an  hundred  sheep, 
and  one  of  them  be  gone  astray,  doth  he  not 
leave  the  ninety  and  nine,  and  goeth  into  the 
mountains,  and  seeketh  that  which  is  gone 
astray?    And  if  so  be  that  he  find  it,  verily  I 
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say  unto  you,  he  rejoiceth  more  of  that  sheep, 
that  of  the  ninety  and  nine  which  went  not 
astray." 

Whether  Jesus  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
Essenes  at  all,  is  open  to  debate,  although  a 
number  of  the  first  Christians  came  from  that 
sect  and  gave  a  distinctly  ascetic  coloring  to 
the  early  history  of  Christianity.  We  may 
suppose,  however,  that  Jesus  was  opposed  to 
prostitution  and  never  justified  the  existence 
of  brothels.  The  Jews  of  ancient  times  were 
horrified  at  the  very  name  of  harlot,  except 
at  the  rare  times  when  they  accepted  the  re- 
ligion of  their  neighbors,  including  sacrificial 
prostitution. 

Jesus  did  not  teach  that  men  should  leave 
their  wives  for  the  glory  of  God:  "Whosoever 
shall  put  away  his  wife,  except  it  be  for  forni- 
cation, and  shall  marry  another,  committeth. 
adultery:  and  whosoever  marrieth  her  which 
is  put  away  doth  commit  adultery."  Of  course 
this  passage  is  ambiguous.  It  might  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  a  man  might  leave  his 
wife,  not  to  take  another  but  to  practice  re- 
ligious celibacy.  However,  we  have  no  evi- 
dence to  justify  such  a  conclusion.  All  we  may 
infer  is  that  Jesus  accepted  the  view  held  by 
one  group  of  Jewish  thinkers,  that  when  man 
and  woman  cleave  together  as  one  flesh,  they 
should  not  be  separated  except  for  the  one 
great  crime  in  conjugal  relations.  Note,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  no  question  of  the  woman's 
leaving  her  husband  because  of  his  infidelity: 
the  double  sexual  standard  is  definitely  ac- 
cepted. 
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The  great  authority  for  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  is  the  following  dictum  attributed  to 
Jesus:  "Ail  men  cannot  receive  this  saying, 
save  they  to  whom  it  is  given.  For  there  are 
some  eunuchs,  which  were  born  so  from  their 
mother's  womb;  and  there  are  some  eunuchs, 
which  were  made  eunuchs  of  men:  and  there  be 
eunuchs,  which  have  made  themselves  eunuchs 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake.  He  that  is 
able  to  receive  it,  let  him  receive  it." 

Because,  except  in  a  few  cases,  the  Christian 
priests  of  the  Middle  Ages  did  not  mutilate 
themselves  physically,  but  merely  refrained 
from  marrying,  these  words  are  of  importance 
in  connection  with  our  study.  It  was  very 
early  accepted  by  the  Roman  Church  that  no 
man  of  religion  might  have  a  wife  and  legiti- 
mate children.  The  point  of  this  prohibition 
was  thrust  aside  for  centuries  at  a  time,  how- 
ever. The  ideal  of  priestly  chastity,  almost 
forgotten  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  except  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  following  a  new  saint,  be- 
came important  in  the  Catholic  counter-Ref- 
ormation, and  prevails  now  in  the  Roman 
Church. 

When  Jesus  was  asked  what  should  be  done 
with  a  woman  taken  in  adultery,  The  Good 
News  According  to  John  tells  us,  he  replied, 
"He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him 
first  cast  a  stone  at  her."  Thereupon  all  the 
accusers  went  out,  and  no  man  was  left  to 
bear  witness  against  the  sinful  woman.  Does 
this  actually  represent  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Judea?  Were  the  men  all  guilty  of  breaking 
the    strict  moral   code?     Or   did   they  merely 
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feel  that  even  the  holy  had  in  some  way  ab- 
sorbed sin?  These  questions  must  remain  un- 
answerable, especially  since  John's  account  ap- 
pears to  be  entirely  legendary.  To  the  good 
Christians  of  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  sober 
history,  though,  for  which  reason  we  are  jus- 
tified in  considering  it  here. 

The  medieval  imagination  was  much  stirred 
also  by  the  reference  to  "Mary  called  Magda- 
lene, out  of  whom  went  seven  devils."  She 
was  supposed  to  have  been  a  prostitute.  Later 
she  became  the  patron  saint  of  women  who 
turned  away  from  sin  to  serve  God. 

The  theology  of  Paul  wandered  far  from 
the  teachings  of  Jesus.  He  considered  the 
whole  human  race  depraved,  for  instance.  Sin 
and  the  Jewish  law  were  to  him  as  one:  he 
had  tried  to  obey  all  the  divine  ordinances,  and 
yet  something  had  been  lacking.  Accordingly 
he  seemed  finally  to  reach  the  opinion  that 
the  law  was  a  creation  of  the  devil.  Faith,  he 
preached,  was  infinitely  more  important  than 
good  works.  If  men  and  women  believed  in 
Jesus  Christ,  he  thought,  they  would  be  re- 
deemed because  of  the  new  life  in  their  souls. 
To  Paul  this  teaching  did  not  seem  to  be  a 
justification  of  sin,  but  many  later  Christians 
accepted  it  in  this  sense. 

The  principle  of  love  was  all-important  to 
Paul.  Evidently  he  meant  divine  love,  without 
any  reference  to  things  of  the  flesh.  Paul 
awaited  the  reappearance  of  Jesus,  and  all  his 
teachings  were  founded  upon  this  expectation. 
The  Christians  of  the  apostolic  age   formed  a 
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socially  separated  group  of  persons  awaiting 
the  second  coming  of  their  savior.  Their 
asceticism  was  such  as  cannot  easily  exist 
among  those  who  look  forward  to  a  full  life 
on  earth,  continued  by  their  children  and  their 
grandchildren. 

There  was  some  tendency  for  the  women  in 
the  Christian  congregations  to  assume  a  place 
of  equality  with  the  men.  They  were  all  under 
the  same  enthusiasm,  all  comrades  in  God. 
Paul  had  definite  opinions  in  the  matter,  how- 
ever. "I  would  have  you  know,  that  the  head 
of  every  man  is  Christ;  and  the  head  of  the 
woman  is  the  man;  and  the  head  of  Christ  is 
God.  Every  man  praying  or  prophesying, 
having  his  head  covered,  dishonoreth  his  head. 
But  every  woman  that  prayeth  or  prophesieth 
with  her  head  uncovered  dishonoreth  her  head: 
for  that  is  even  all  one  as  if  she  were  shaven. 
.  Neither  was  the  man  created  for  the 
woman,  but  the  woman  for  the  man."  This, 
then,  is  the  order  of  rank  according  to  Paul: 
God,  Christ,  man,  woman. 

It  appears  from  Paul's  letters  that  many  of 
the  early  Christians  were  addicted  to  sexual 
and  other  sins  of  all  sorts.  Beginning  with 
the  end  of  the  first  Christian  century,  how- 
ever, the  Christian  apologists  began  to  claim 
for  themselves  moral  superiority  over  their 
pagan  neighbors.  Yet  there  continued  to  cir- 
culate vague  rumors  that  the  Christians  met 
secretly  to  commit  unnatural  acts.  Galen, 
writing  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, expressed  the  opinion  that  some  of  the 
Christians  had  advanced  so  far  in  self-control 
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and  the  pursuit  of  virtue  that  they  did  not 
stand  behind  the  pagan  philosophers. 

Paul  taught  that  men  should,  by  preference, 
not  touch  women  at  all.  It  was  not  necessary 
to  think  of  begetting  children,  for  soon  the 
things  of  the  flesh  would  disappear,  and  only 
spiritual  things  remain.  Marriage  he  justified 
only  because  it  made  prostitution  unnecessary, 
along  with  other  forms  of  adultery.  "It  is  bet- 
ter to  marry  than  burn,"  he  added,  although 
he  wished  that  the  unmarried  and  the  widowed 
should  rather  remain  chaste.  "The  time  is 
short"  was  the  burden  of  his  preaching,  for 
which  reason  he  thought  that  married  people 
should  act  as  though  they  were  not  married 
and  people  with  property  should  be  as  though 
they  had  no  possessions.  Paul  died,  the  Chris- 
tians lived  on  in  this  world,  and  yet  to  some 
extent  they  continued  to  accept  his  theology 
and  his  rules  of  conduct. 

The  New  Testament  expresses  the  opinions 
of  a  number  of  writers  differing  rather  widely 
in  experience  and  outlook.  Besides,  many  of 
the  passages  lend  themselves  readily  to  two  or 
more  different  interpretations.  This  is  at  least 
equally  true  of  the  Old  Testament.  Consequent- 
ly it  is  possible  to  find  Biblical  authority  for 
almost  any  teaching.  In  one  of  Paul's  letters 
we  find,  "I  wrote  unto  you  in  an  epistle  not  to 
company  with  fornicators.  Yet  not  altogether 
with  fornicators  of  this  world,  or  with  the 
covetous,  or  extortioners,  or  idolaters;  for  then 
you  must  needs  go  out  of  the  world." 

It  is  possible  to  consider  this  an  apology 
for  prostitution.     Many   of  the   fathers  of  the 
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Church  did  so  interpret  Paul's  words,  besides 
adding  practical  considerations.  Saint  Augus- 
tine said,  "Suppress  prostitution  and  capricious 
lusts  will  overthrow  society.,,  He  was  himself 
capable  of  understanding  sexual  desire:  per- 
haps he  was  more  than  normally  sensual.  For 
many  years  he  lived  with  a  concubine.  This 
was  not  considered  sinful,  however.  A  gen- 
eral council  of  the  Church  decided  in  A.  D.  400 
that  it  was  proper  for  a  Christian  to  live  with 
one  woman,  who  might  or  might  not  be  his 
wife.  Augustine  thought  that  no  prostitute 
ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  altar  of  a  Christian 
church  until  she  had  abandoned  her  calling. 
Here  most  medieval  theologians  did  not  fol- 
low him.  Yet  a  similar  doctrine  was  pro- 
pounded by  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  the  six- 
teenth century. 

The  Council  of  Elvira,  in  the  fifth  century, 
excommunicated  prostitutes  and  bawds,  but  also 
it  ordered  all  priests  to  admit  to  the  com- 
munion courtesans  who  had  married  Chris- 
tians. Many  later  councils  recognized  the  ex- 
istence and  the  necessity  of  prostitution.  At 
the  council  of  Basle,  1431,  a  priest  read  a 
paper  arguing  that  it  was  the  only  way  to  pre- 
serve good  morals.  In  the  next  century,  that 
is,  at  the  beginning  of  the  modern  era,  the 
Council  of  Milan  ordered  prostitutes  to  wear 
distinctive  garments,  unornamented  with  gold, 
silver,  or  silk.  Also  they  were  to  live  in  cer- 
tain designated  districts,  never  close  to  ca- 
thedrals, and  they  were  to  stay  away  from  ho- 
tels and  inns. 

The   Christian   Church   concerned   itself   dur- 
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ing  the  Middle  Ages  with  many  matters  which 
we  now  consider  to  belong  entirely  to  the 
secular  power.  In  general,  marriage,  divorce, 
adultery,  and  other  sexual  transgressions  were 
considered  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  Pros- 
titution was  regulated  by  canon  law  as  well 
as  by  the  legislation  of  various  kingdoms,  prov- 
inces, and  cities. 

We  find  the  city  of  Hamburg,  the  Duke  of 
Calabria,  and  various  other  local  authorities, 
as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  council^,  forbidding 
prostitution  in  the  neighborhood  of  churches. 
Frequently  brothels  stood  right  beside  houses 
of  worship,  to  the  scandal  of  the  fastidiously 
pious. 

A  number  of  the  heretical  Christian  sects 
were  accused,  sometimes  with  good  reason,  of 
encouraging  orgies  in  the  name  of  religion. 
These  were,  to  be  sure,  more  important  in  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries  than  in  the  medi- 
eval period.  The  Nicolaites  thought  that  it 
was  essential  for  all  who  desired  salvation  to 
indulge  in  sin.  Thus  the  work  of  the  Savior 
and  the  glory  of  God  would  be  magnified.  Like 
the  Adamites  and  the  Cainites,  they  seem  to 
have  practiced  promiscuous  intercourse  for  a 
religious  purpose.  Many  monks  and  nuns  not 
connected  with  these  sects  appear  to  have  had 
similar  ideas. 

Several  of  the  sects  required  that  all  men 
and  women  should  remove  their  clothing  before 
praying,  or  at  least  when  they  were  publicly 
baptized.  The  idea  of  the  sacrifice  of  modesty, 
which  had  been  so  important  in  a  number  of 
Oriental  religions,   was   frequently  revived   by 
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Christian  devotees.  There  actually  existed  at 
times  such  a  thing  as  Christian  religious  pros- 
titution. 

The  pagan  sexual  deities  were  not  altogether 
forgotten  when  Christianity  spread  through 
Europe.  Sometimes  they  became  saints,  whose 
special  days  were  celebrated  with  phallic  pro- 
cessions. We  still  worship  Saint  Valentine, 
patron  of  love,  without  inquiring  into  the 
early  history  of  his  festival.  Statues  of  Pri- 
apus  existed  in  many  places  in  Europe  through- 
out the  Middle  Ages,  although  always  under 
the  name  of  one  or  another  saint.  Dances 
which  might  be  designated  as  obscene,  such  as 
had  been  performed  in  honor  of  Venus  or 
Freya,  were  danced  for  the  benefit  of  the  Holy 
Virgin.  But  the  gods  themselves,  under  their 
own  names,  continued  to  be  worshiped  into  the 
medieval  period  in  many  Christian  communi- 
ties. Venus  and  the  deities  of  the  woods  and 
the  streams  were  remembered  not  only  in 
poetry  but  in  the  thoughts  of  the  people. 

The  prostitutes  of  the  Middle  Ages  frequently 
prayed  to  the  Virgin  to  give  them  prosperous 
nights.  They  wore  religious  amulets  in  order 
that  they  might  have  good  luck.  The  women  of 
the  profession  of  love  are  always  more  religious 
and  superstitious  than  others  of  their  time 
and  country. 

If  prostitution  was  usually  considered,  even 
by  the  pious,  an  entirely  necessary  evil,  this 
did  not  prevent  numerous  attempts  to  convert 
individual  courtesans  from  their  life  of  sin. 
Magdalene  Houses  were  established  for  the 
penitents,    in    honor    of   the   woman    who    had 
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been  troubled  with  devils.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  there  was  even  founded  a  religious  or- 
der called  the  Penitents  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
in  Germany.  Numerous  convents  were  built 
for  the  sisters  of  this  order  all  through  the 
German  states.  They  were  supported  partly  by 
the  begging  of  their  inmates,  partly  by  the 
contributions  of  various  bishops. 

Great  stress  was  laid  in  the  Magdajene 
Houses  upon  work,  but  fasting  and  similar 
austerities  were  not  particularly  insisted  upon. 
Some  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  that  these 
sisters  should  not  be  exposed  to  sexual  tempta- 
tions. Once  within  the  order,  they  were  not 
permitted  to  leave  at  the  end  of  a  year  or 
other  period  of  novitiate.  At  a  later  period, 
this  order  accepted  virgins  and  other  women 
who  had  never  engaged  in  prostitution.  They 
began  to  be  called  the  White  Sisters  instead  of 
Penitents  or  Sisters  of  the  Magdalene. 

During  the  thirteenth  century  the  order  of 
the  Daughters  of  God  was  founded  in  France, 
also  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  prostitutes 
to  a  religious  life.  All  through  Europe,  there 
were  single  houses  or  groups  of  nunneries 
established  for  sinful  women  who  wished  to 
become   nuns. 

Many  prostitutes  went  also  into  asylums  or 
houses  not  of  a  specifically  religious  nature. 
Naturally  a  large  part  of  those  attracted  into 
such  institutions  were  women  whose  advanc- 
ing years  and  declining  charms  made  their 
profession  a  more  difficult  one  in  which  to 
earn  a  livelihood.  The  Magdalene  Houses  were 
supported    by     devout     persons    who     believed 
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be  following  the  example  set  by 

Often    courtesans    went     into     these 

in  a  moment  of  religious  enthusiasm, 

to  return  to  their  old  life  when  they  tired 

of  the  monotony.     Certain   of   the  houses   did 

not  accept   pr  over   the   age   of  thirty 

uch   as   had   been   there    before   but    gone 

imerous     women     begged     for     alms 

pleading  that  they  desired  to  leave  their  sinful 

at  the  same  time  added  to  their 

incomes  by  acts  of  prostitution. 

Brothels  were  sometimes  called  "abbeys"  and 
"con-  the     slang     and     the     jocular 

language  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  part,  at  least, 
this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  certain  religious 
orders  maintained  very  loose  discipline,  and 
the  nuns  in  some  h  ttle  better  than 

prostitu: 

and  monks  were  usually  considered 
among  the  best  clients  in  the  lupanars.  They 
were  very  numerous  in  the  towns  of  medieval 
pe,  and  perhaps  comparatively  few  of 
them  were  genuinely  inclined  to  an  ascetic  life. 
Since,  however,  they  could  not  satisfy  their 
libidinous  In  marriage,  they  frequently 

took  concubines  or  entered  into  sexual  rela- 
tions with  prostitutes  or  other  women.  In 
many  places  there  were  laws,  honored  mostly 
in  the  breach,  forbidding  brothel  keepers  to 
admit  men  of  religion.  Apparently  these  laws 
sometimes  kept,  in  which  case  the  pros- 
titutes were  brought  into  the  monasteries.  At 
times  it  was  alleged  that  nuns  and  monks 
were  unnecessarily  intimate  with  each  other. 
The  practice  of  flagellation  as  a  prerequisite 
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to  absolution  from  sin  gave  many  priests  a 
special  opportunity  to  seduce  honest  women. 
The  confessor  frequently  expressed  the   neces- 

of  whipping  a  person  who  had  confessed 
some  slight  sin.  In  the  case  of  women,  be- 
cause of  their  weaker  constitution,  as  it  was 
said,  the  scourge  or  rod  was  usually  applied 
to  the  legs  and  the  fleshy  part  of  the  back. 
Moreover,  since  the  humiliation  of  the  sinner 

the  most  important  element  in  flagellation, 
the  infliction  of  the  discipline  sometimes  made 
necessary  the  removing  of  the  clothing. 

In  the  convents,  monks  and  nuns  were 
whipped  for  the  violations  of  rules,  often  for 
unchastity.  Also  they  were  accustomed  in 
certain  orders  to  flog  each  other  simply  for 
the  glory  of  God.  This  was  considered  such 
a  discipline  as  fasting.  A  Benedictine  monk 
named  Damiani,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh 
century,  organized  religious  flagellation  into 
a  de:  -:em.     Presently  there   were  pro- 

^ns  of  flagellants,  assembled  from  all  ele- 
ments of  society.  In  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  especially  in  times  of  calam- 

.housands  of  men  and  women  joined  these 
parades  or  pilgrimages,  whipping  themselves 
and  each  other  without   mercy. 

The  flagellants,  monks  and  laymen  alike,  be- 
came heated  under  the  whip  until  they  were 
capable  of  all  sorts  of  excesses.  Their  religious 
zeal  aroused,  they  murdered  Jews  and  sup- 
posed heretics.  However,  they  did  not  dis- 
criminate very  carefully,  sometimes  killing  or 
ravishing  unquestionably  orthodox  Christians. 
Epidemic  piety  thus  manifested  tended  rather 
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to  send  men  into  the  brothels  than  to  keep 
them  away.  Especially  it  served  to  make 
masochistic  prostitution  important.  Many  of 
the  flagellants  discovered  the  aphrodisiac  qual- 
ities of  the  rod. 

In  this  connection  the  Mary  cult  also  de- 
serves our  notice.  Most  thinkers  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  were  inclined  to  be  misogynists.  They 
shared  Paul's  opinion  that  the  female  is  in- 
ferior to  the  male,  often  on  the  ground  that 
Eve  was  responsible  for  original  sin.  At  the 
same  time,  they  addressed  many  of  the  prayers 
intended  for  God  and  Christ  to  the  mother  of 
Jesus.  Here  was  a  human  being  to  whom  men 
and  women  might  talk,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  great  influence  upon  the  Holy  Trinity. 
If  Adam's  wife  had  brought  sin  into  the 
world,  the  Madonna  had  conceived  immaculate- 
ly. Women  were  then  classified  either  as  an- 
gelic or  demonic.  They  were  the  instruments 
of  Satan  or  servants  of  the  Virgin. 

Prostitutes  belonged  to  one  class,  nuns  to 
the  other.  A  woman  whom  one  loved  seemed 
to  belong  to  Mary,  a  wife  seemed  rather  to 
belong  to  the  hellish  powers.  These  ideas 
were  developed  fantastically,  and  they  were  ex- 
pressed more  by  the  poets  than  by  the  theolo- 
gians. Love,  it  was  agreed,  is  a  spiritual  and 
a  heavenly  thing,  but  conjugal  love  was  usual- 
ly disapproved  of.  Marriage  is  a  sacrament, 
said  medieval  men,  and  it  ought  not  to  be 
connected  with  profane  lust  or  anything  which 
seemed  to  be  based  upon  physical  desires. 

ny   of  the   poets    thought    that    a   woman 
should  be  loved  only  from  afar.     Therefore  it 
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was  proper  to  fall  in  love  with  another  man's 
wife  and  to  serve  her  humbly.  The  lyric  poets 
of  Provence  and  Germany  wrote  beautifully 
about  the  disinterested  service  of  a  kneeling 
gentleman  to  a  fair  lady.  It  was  all  a  sort  of 
game:  the  husband  of  the  beloved  woman 
might  not  object  to  the  compliments  paid  to  his 
wife  without  seeming  unusually  boorish.  In 
theory,  the  worship  paid  was  purely  ideal.  Yet 
such  practices  as  grew  out  of  this  convention 
of  love  certainly  tended  to  encourage  adultery 
in  the  aristocratic  circles.  Because  the  man 
was  a  humble  worshiper,  though,  he  welcomed 
the  ill  treatment  which  the  object  of  his  love 
might  choose  to  inflict  upon  him.  His  fair 
lady,  like  unto  the  Mother  of  God,  could  only 
honor  him  with  her  abusive  words  or  with  her 
blows.  The  fair-weather  lover  ran  off  because 
his  kisses  were  not  easily  won,  but  the  con- 
stant poet  -and  knight  thought  only  of  serv- 
ing his  lady. 

The  game  was  one  for  the  upper  classes 
to  play,  indeed,  but  it  worked  its  influence 
upon  burghers  and  peasants  as  well.  Husbands 
beat  their  wives  to  discipline  them  and  were 
beaten  by  their  lady  loves  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  or  Venus.  Probably  the  impor- 
tance of  the  rod  in  the  brothels  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome  was  much  less  than  in  medie- 
val Europe.  A  science  of  masochism  was 
worked  out,  we  might  almost  say,  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  Pain  and  humiliation  were  not  al- 
ways inflicted  with  the  whip;  wearing  a  dirty 
shirt  belonging  to  one's  lady  was  an  ordinary 
form  of  manifesting   love. 
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Unquestionably  there  was  strong  erotic  ele- 
ments in  the  persecution  of  Jews  and  in  the 
various  attacks  upon  heresy.  The  connection 
between  love  and  cruelty  seems,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  to  have  been  established  in 
all  of  the  people  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  sight 
of  blood  stirred  their  emotions.  Even  those  to 
whom  the  courtly  love  poetry  was  meaningless 
were  sexually  aroused  by  the  sight  of  great 
bodily  pain.  In  one  way  or  another,  then,  sad- 
ism and  masochism,  the  pleasure  of  inflicting 
pain  and  that  of  enduring  it,  were  generally 
cultivated. 

The  sexual  elements  in  medieval  witchcraft 
were  various.  First,  every  woman  who  aroused 
lust  was  supposed  to  have  something  satanic  in 
her.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  body  is 
impure,  that  only  the  soul  is  divine.  There- 
fore, the  female,  at  whose  sight  desire  sprang 
into  being,  was  an  instrument  of  Satan.  A 
woman  who  served  Mary  would  of  course  be 
found  within  the  walls  of  a  nunnery.  When  a 
holy  hermit  caught  sight  of  any  female,  he 
immediately  ran  off,  fearing  the  Devil's  wiles. 
There  is  still  a  Greek  monastery  on  an  island 
where  women  are  never  permitted  to  land, 
from  which  until  recently  even  female  cats  and 
other  animals  of  Eve's  sex  were  rigorously  ex- 
cluded. 

There  were  comparatively  few  wizards  or 
male  practitioners  of  magic  involved  in  the 
medieval  trials  and  burnings.  Chiefly  feared 
were  ugly,  toothless  old  women,  who  could 
poison  or  stab  at  a  distance,  cause  people  to 
fall  most  unreasonably  in  love,  and  otherwise 
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do  the  bidding  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  It 
appears  that  many  women  who  regarded  them- 
selves as  servants  of  Satan  actually  did  meet 
in  the  woods  to  partake  of  the  black  mass 
and  to  engage  in  all  varieties  of  sexual  per- 
versions. Certainly  many  were  burnt  at  the 
stake  as  witches  who  were  entirely  harmless, 
who  had  never  dreamed  of  slaying  children 
to  get  their  blood  for  satanic  ceremonies,  or 
of  riding  upon  broomsticks,  or  of  the  other 
forms  of  wickedness  attributed   to  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  the  exact  relationship 
between  witchcraft  and  prostitution,  but  it  must 
have  been  of  considerable  importance.  San- 
ger suggests  that  priests  probably  organized 
Devil's  sabbaths  in  many  instances  in  order  to 
gratify  their  personal  lusts.  No  doubt  pros- 
titutes often  learned  at  celebrations  of  the 
black  mass  forms  of  sexual  indulgence  which 
they  afterward  practiced  and  taught  in  the 
brothels. 

The  belief  in  demons  was  sometimes  a 
useful  one  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  existence 
of  succubi  and  incubi,  who  came  into  houses 
at  night  and  had  sexual  intercourse  with  the 
unsuspecting  inmates,  was  hardly  doubted. 
The  incubi  were  masculine  spirits  who  often 
impregnated  girls  well  known  to  be  otherwise 
virginal.  The  succubi,  feminine  spirits  in- 
terested in  innocent  boys,  came  less  frequently. 
In  some  cases,  persons  who  admitted  having 
had  intercourse  with  the  demons  were  burnt 
at  the  stake  under  the  witchcraft  laws.  We 
must  understand  that  the  Devil  and  his  ser- 
vants were  as  real   to   the   medieval  world   as 
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God  and  his  faithful  angels — that  is,  very  real 
indeed. 

SOCIAL  CONSIDERATION 

Medieval  Europe  depended  chiefly  upon  agri- 
culture. Some  manufactures  were  pretty  well 
developed,  but  they  were  carried  on  ordinarily 
in  small  workshops.  The  master  worked  at 
his  trade  either  single-handed  or  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  few  apprentices  and  journeymen. 
The  great  masses  of  the  people  lived  in  the 
country.  In  general,  each  farm  provided  most 
of  the  products  which  were  consumed  on  it. 

Social  divisions  were  very  clearly  defined. 
In  the  agricultural  districts  there  was  a  great 
gulf  between  the  upper  classes,  the  nobility  or 
feudal  proprietors,  who  gained  a  living  from 
the  soil  without  doing  much  work,  and  the 
peasants  who  toiled  in  the  fields  and  in  the 
mills  and  workshops  erected  upon  the  estates. 
The  nobles  had  ample  leisure  to  fight  and 
make  love.  The  peasants  made  the  best  of 
their  little  money  and  free  time. 

Especially  during  the  Dark  Ages,  most  of  the 
peasants  were  serfs.  In  some  countries  and  at 
certain  periods,  they  were  little  better  than 
slaves.  Their  usual  position,  however,  was 
that  of  farmers  on  shares,  bound,  however,  to 
remain  on  the  estate  where  they  were  born 
and  to  continue  throughout  their  lives  in  the 
class  to  which  God  had  evidently  assigned 
them.  In  certain  instances,  more  common  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  medieval  period,  they 
found  it  possible  to  purchase  their  complete 
freedom. 
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The  peasants  regarded  their  feudal  lord  as  a 
protector.  It  was  he  who  kept,  or  was  sup- 
posed to  keep,  hostile  knights  and  robbers  from 
ravaging  their  land.  Therefore  they  paid  him 
by  working  for  his  benefit  two  or  three  days 
a  week  and  by  giving  him  various  other  feudal 
dues,  including  a  special  payment  whenever 
they  married  off  their  daughters.  This  last 
was  perhaps  a  substitute  for  the  lord's  right 
to  the  virginity  of  every  tenant's  female  child. 
Incidentally,  it  was  usually  in  his  power  to 
have  both  the  payment  and  the  privilege  for 
which  it  was  supposed  to  stand.  If  then  we 
call  the  serfs  tenant  farmers,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  they  stood  in  a  far  inferior  position 
to  that  of  the  farmer  on  shares  of  our  own 
time.  The  lord  of  the  manor  was  the  agent 
of  law  and  justice,  subject  to  certain  laws, 
which,  however,  he  could  usually  interpret  to 
suit  his  own  interests. 

The  serfs  could  seldom  accumulate  money 
enough  to  buy  their  freedom,  chiefly  because 
agriculture  was  carried  on  in  a  primitive 
fashion.  Moreover,  part  of  their  land,  especial- 
ly the  wooded  and  pasture  land,  was  held  in 
common  with  the  lord  and  the  other  serfs. 
They  spent  much  of  their  time  going  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  the  clearing.  They  knew 
nothing  of  the  use  of  fertilizers  or  even  of 
the  rotation  of  crops. 

Probably  the  serfs  went  only  seldom  into 
taverns  and  brothels,  for  they  traveled  about 
little  and  did  not  often  have  any  money  to 
spend  on  luxuries.  It  would  be  rash  to  con- 
clude, though,  that  their  mdrals  were  therefore 
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stricter  than  those  of  the  townspeople.  The 
nobles  were  able  to  see  more  of  the  world,  but 
many  cf  them  hardly  stirred  away  from  their 
own  manors.  Occasionally  they  were  seen  in 
towns,  where  they  were  made  welcome  by  inn- 
keepers and  panders. 

There  were  comparatively  few  cities  in 
Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Most  of  these  were  of  Roman  origin.  Grad- 
ually, as  trade  developed,  a  number  of  villages 
acquired  some  importance.  Even  as  late  as  the 
fifteenth  century,  however,  there  were  less  than 
a  half  dozen  cities  in  Europe  with  a  popula- 
tion of  a  hundred  thousand  or  more.  London 
was  supposed  to  have  about  35,000  inhabitants, 
na  had  about  fifty  thousand.  Paris  and 
several  Italian  cities  were  somewhat  larger. 
Constantinople  and  some  other  places  in  the 
Orient  were  genuine  large  cities,  with  popula- 
tions of  over  a  million.  Their  social  conditions 
and  their  systems  of  prostitution  were  there- 
fore somewhat  different  from  those  with  which 
re  here  chiefly  concerned. 

In  the  small  cities  of  western  Europe,  the 
merchant  and  craft  guilds  possessed  wide  func- 
tions. All  who  had  shops  in  the  town  be- 
longed to  one  or  another  of  these  companies. 
The  merchant  guilds  performed  social,  relig- 
ious, and  protective  functions.  More  impor- 
tant, they  regulated  the  home  market,  trying 
to  keep  out  foreign  or  unfair  competition. 
Alongside  the  merchant  guilds,  comprising  the 
rs  and  sellers  of  a  town,  grew  up  the  craft 
guilds,  to  which  belonged  the  men  in  a  certain 
trade  or  profession.  ' 
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In  almost  every  occupation,  it  was  usual  to 
indenture  boys  for  a  certain  period  of  years  as 
apprentices.  During  this  time  they  lived  at 
the  master's  house.  Seldom  did  they  receive 
any  wages  at  all.  After  a  term  of  apprentice- 
ship was  served,  the  young  man  became  a  paid 
workman  or  journeyman.  It  was  supposed 
that  he  would  finally  become  skillful  enough 
in  his  work  and  accumulate  enough  money  so 
that  he  could  set  up  in  business  for  himself  as 
a  master.  This  was  not  always  possible, 
though.  For  one  thing,  the  masters,  who  were 
the  judges  of  the  qualifications  of  those  who 
wished  to  enter  their  ranks,  did  not  desire  an 
excess  of  competition.  Besides,  wages  might  be 
so  low  that  very  few  journeymen  could  do  any 
saving. 

As  a  rule,  the  paid  workman  did  not  earn 
enough  to  support  a  family.  Many  of  them 
remained  all  their  lives  bachelors.  From  their 
ranks  the  brothel  patronage  was  largely  re- 
cruited. Especially  in  the  cases  where  they 
saw  the  hopelessness  of  their  ambitions,  they 
were  ready  to  spend  most  of  their  money  upon 
drink  and  women.  They  were  not  dainty,  but 
accustomed  to  mud  and  bad  odors  and  all  sorts 
of  filth.  Few  pleasures  were  open  to  them 
except  such  as  were  provided  in  public  houses. 
Not  many  of  the  lupanars  of  western  Europe 
made  any  pretense  to  luxury.  The  lads  en- 
joyed themselves  roughly,  boisterously,  deter- 
mined to  have  a  good  time  even  if  they  had 
to  knock  somebody  down  to  do  it. 

It  took  a  strong  constitution  to  live  long  in 
the  Middle  Ages.     Sanitation  was  unheard  of. 
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Plagues  &wept  from  country  to  country.  The 
men  were  always  fighting,  whether  in  organ- 
ized wars  or  in  private  battles  and  affrays. 
For  this  reason  there  were  usually  more  fe- 
males than  males  in  the  adult  population.  Be- 
sides, since  so  many  of  the  men  were  forced 
to  remain  celibate  because  of  their  religious 
vows  or  economic  conditions,  great  numbers  of 
women  had  necessarily  to  remain  unmarried 
also.  According  to  their  inclinations  and  cir- 
cumstances they  were  likely  to  become  nuns 
or  to  enter  the  ranks  of  prostitutes  and  semi- 
prostitutes.  Women  received  but  small  pay  in 
the  workrooms  and  taverns  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
.frequently  not  sufficient  to  give  them  the  bar- 
est necessities  of  life.  The  chastity  of  unmar- 
ried women  in  the  lower  classes  was  not  ex- 
cessively valued.  Adultery  was  considered  a 
much  greater  sin,  although  by  no  means  an  un- 
common one. 

Probably  the  three  classes  of  men  from 
whom  the  medieval  brothels  drew  most  of  their 
patronage  were  the  priests,  the  journeymen, 
and  the  students.  Soldiers,  merchants,  and 
members  of  other  professions  and  trades  were 
also  welcome.  Travel  was  difficult,  for  the 
roads  were  unpaved  and  infested  with  robbers. 
Nevertheless,  trade  became  increasingly  im- 
portant in  the  last  few  centuries  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  Religious  expeditions  and  the  cru- 
sades caused  many  men  to  wander  far  from 
home. 

At  the  universities,  it  was  often  the  stu- 
dents of  theology  who  were  reputed  most  to 
frequent    taverns   and    houses    of   prostitution. 
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We  read  of  brothels  and  college  lecture  halls 
in  the  same  building.  Yet  there  were  numer- 
ous attempts  to  keep  the  students  away  from 
prostitutes,  as  by  regulations  that  they  should 
be  in  their  dormitories  or  lodgings  at  a  cer- 
tain hour.  When  they  stayed  out  after  dark, 
they  were  likely  to  get  into  fights  with  the 
townspeople. 

The  Middle  Ages  seldom  applied  euphemisms 
•to  the  brothel.  Some  objected  to  it,  most  peo- 
ple considered  it  morally  essential,  but  all  rec- 
ognized its  existence  frankly  enough.  Yet  the 
prostitutes,  like  criminals  and  vagabonds,  were 
regarded  as  dishonorable,  even  though  they  be- 
longed to  recognized  guilds.  They  joined  the 
members  of  the  various  crafts  in  celebrating  a 
holiday  or  the  arrival  of  some  distinguished 
personage,  and  the  flowers  or  other  gifts  which 
they  presented  were  ordinarily  accepted  much, 
as  the  offerings  of  the  bakers  or  the  hatmakers 
were.  Occasionally  monarchs  and  governors 
graciously  consented  to  honor  lupanars  with 
their  presence.  When  city  officials  wished  to 
be  courteous  to  a  hero  or  an  official  guest, 
they  frequently  admitted  him  gratis  into  a 
brothel.  Once  upon  a  time  "the  key  to  the 
city"  had  more  than  a  symbolical  meaning! 
Nor  did  it  admit  visitors  only  past  the  city 
gates.  The  Emperor  Sigismund,  who  reigned 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  is  said  to  have  en- 
tered a  brothel  in  every  city  which  he  visited. 
Ambassadors  were  sometimes  provided  with 
girls  as  well  as  with  food  and  drink. 

As  a  mark  of  the  dishonor  in  which  pros- 
titutes were  held  and  to  mark  them  off  sharp- 
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ly  from  honest  women,  they  were  in  many 
places,  required  to  wear  distinctive  garments 
of  one  sort  or  another.  Often  they  were  for- 
bidden to  appear  in  public  with  jewelry,  or 
garbed  in  expensive  clothes.  They  were  rec- 
ognized by  a  veil,  a  cap,  or  a  cloak  of  pre- 
scribed color  and  shape,  or  by  some  sort  of 
badge.  Jews,  heretics,  lepers,  and  members  of 
other  despised  classes  often  had  also  to  wear 
badges  when  they  showed  themselves  upon  a 
public  street  or  marketplace. 

The  disrespect  attached  to  courtesans  often 
was  manifested  to  procurers  and  brothel  ser- 
vants as  wrell.  Like  the  hangman,  they  were 
supposed  to  be  performing  a  necessary  work, 
but  yet  a  dirty  one.  Perhaps  the  way  we  feel 
about  street-cleaners  and  garbage-collectors 
gives  some  faint  inkling  of  the  medieval  atti- 
tude toward  the  people  who  depended  upon  the 
bawdyhouse  for  their   livelihood. 

The  laws  often  classed  prostitutes  and  bawds 
with  vagabonds  and  thieves.  In  fact,  there  was 
a  tendency  for  these  classes  to  overlap.  A 
woman  who  wandered  about  from  town  to  town 
found  herself  in  a  very  dangerous  position. 
The  authorities,  who  protected  prostitutes  in 
their  brothels,  had  no  reason  to  look  favorably 
upon  strange  women.  Sometimes  they 
branded  them  and  whipped  them  out  of  town. 

An  honest  girl  who  went  far  off  to  kiss 
the  relics  of  some  saint  was  not  likely  to  return 
home  a  virgin.  Religious  pilgrimages,  which 
were  very  popular  during  the  Middle  Ages,  ac- 
quired such  an  unsavory  reputation  that  they 
were   put  under  the  ban  of  the  Church.     Yet 
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they  continued.  Most  pilgrims  looked  upon 
their  trips  chiefly  as  pleasure  parties.  When 
Chaucer  makes  some  of  his  characters,  on  their 
:o  Canterbury,  tell  smutty  stories,  he  is 
reflecting  the  true  situation.  The  religious 
hardly  more  than  a  pretext.  People 
did  not  go  off  simply  because  they  needed  a 
vacation.  To  visit  a  shrine,  however,  it  was 
permissible  to  stay  away  from  work  for  a 
few 

The  fairs  and  periodical  markets  brought  to- 
gether considerable  They  originated 
Europe  at  a  time  when  there  were  hardly 
any  cities,  and  the  trading  had  to  be  done  at 
fixed  times,  when  tents  and  booths  were 
up  for  the  purpose.  Naturally  the  wandering 
dancers  and  jugglers  as  well  as  adventurous 
prostitutes  followed  the  crowds.  Many  mar- 
ried men  were  never  away  from  heme  except 
when  they  attended  fairs  for  business  pur- 
Like  some  men  of  our  own  time  and 
coun:  re  usually  able  to  combine 
business  with  pleasure. 

various  religious  and  secular  festivals, 
harlots  played  an  important  part.  Sometimes 
they  were  asked  by  the  local  authorities  to 
dance  before  the  assembled  guests,  and  they 
were  rewarded  with  food  and  drink  and  gar- 
lands of  flowers  for  their  labors.  Such  had 
been  the  custom  in  ancient  Rome  as  well. 
Medieval  men  sometimes  hired  prostitutes  to 
enliven  the  gu<  rivate  parties,  such  as 

weddings  and   christenings. 

When    a    king    or    even    a    bishop    paraded 
through   his   realm,   he  was   likely   to   have   a 
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number  of  courtesans  in  his  train.  At  the 
great  ecclesiastic  councils,  they  were  present 
in  great  numbers.  When  the  nobles  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  assembled,  prostitutes 
were  waiting  for  them. 

The  greater  refinements  of  Oriental  luxury 
were  brought  back  to  the  western  countries  by 
soldiers  in  the  crusades  and  by  pilgrims  to  the 
Holy  Sepulcher.  There  were  also  prostitutes 
and  vagabonds  who  wandered  great  distances, 
despite  the  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way 
of  travel.  Toward  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
many  merchants  were  making  long  journeys  to 
get  spices  and  other  articles;  chiefly  luxuries 
for  the  rich. 

Crusaders  and  other  soldiers  attracted  great 
numbers  of  courtesans.  In  the  hour  of  victory, 
to  be  sure,  the  military  men  needed  to  pay 
neither  for  wine  nor  for  women.  They  simply 
took  them  without  question  as  part  of  the 
reward  for  success. 

Sailors,  then  as  now,  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  brothel  clientele  in  seaport  cities. 
Peddlers  and  traveling  merchants  were  always 
considered  prospective  visitors.  Married  men 
were  by  no  means  committing  a  great  sin  when 
they  visited  a  brothel  while  away  from  home, 
or  even,  for  that  matter,  while  they  remained 
in  their  own  cities.  In  the  latter  case  they 
would  have  been  considered  unnecessarily  ex- 
travagant, though,  unless  they  belonged  to  the 
wealthier  classes. 

More  especially  in  the  last  two  or  three  cen- 
turies of  the  Middle  Asres,  the  public  baths  be- 
came   known    as    brothels.      In    England,    th° 
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baths  appear  to  have  housed  prostitutes  begin- 
ning at  a  very  early  period.  Probably  this  prac- 
tice was  introduced  by  the  Romans.  On  the 
continent,  it  became  important  only  after  the 
religious  wars  had  brought  great  number  of 
men  into  contact  with  Byzantine  and  Saracen 
civilizations. 

European  prostitutes  were  sometimes  sold 
into  the  Eastern  Empire,  Arabia,  and  northern 
Africa,  while  Saracen  slaves  were  occasionally 
provided  in  the  brothels  of  Venice  and  Genoa. 
The  slave  trade  was  of  course  more  important 
in  Constantinople,  Cairo,  and  Bagdad  than  it 
•ecame  in  the  western  towns.  Yet,  while 
the  prostitutes  of  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many were  in  practically  all  cases  nominally 
free,  they  were  often  enough  completely  in 
'the  power  of  a  bawd. 

The  prostitutes  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  al- 
most all  illiterate.    Few  of  them  had  any  con- 
sole amount  of  intelligence.     They  were 
sometimes   sent  to   countries   whose   language 
they  understood   only   imperfectly.     They   did 
not  enjoy  the  full  privileges  of  the  law.    It  is 
small    wonder,    then,    that    their   masters    and 
mistresses  might  usually  do  with  them  what- 
ever  they   wished.     We   must   remember   that 
workmen  and   servants   of  all   kinds  had   few 
as   against  their   superiors.     It  is   com- 
vely  a  new  idea  that  the  employer  can 
i  an  employee  only  by  dismissing  him  or 
Ting  him  prosecuted  in  court.     The  lazy 
apprentice  cf  olden  times  was  disciplined  with 
a  stout  stick. 
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The  prostitute's  bully  has  always  been 
known  for  his  cruelty.  He  is  a  sort  of  bawd 
to  whom  one  or  more  women  are  bound  rather 
by  the  love  which  they  feel  for  him  than  by 
any  other  consideration.  Certainly  it  has  very 
seldom  been  an  economic  motive  which  caused 
a  girl  to  place  herself  under  his  protection.  The 
bully  takes  the  lion's  share  for  himself,  and  to 
the  wench  that  loves  him  he  is  generous  only 
with  blows.  In  the  Ballade  of  Villon  and  Fat 
Margot,  which  prudery  keeps  from  most  Eng- 
lish translations  of  the  great  poet's  works,  he 
tells  how  he  was  Margot's  bully  for  a  time, 
greeting  her  patrons  and  serving  them  with 
wine  and  food,  pawning  her  clothes  when 
money  was  scarce,  beating  her  when  she  dared 
to  protest,  always  sure  of  her  love,  and  all  the 
more  sure  of  it  because  he  was  cruel  to  her. 

Wine  was  usually  associated  with  women, 
although  there  were  a  number  of  medieval 
ordinances  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicants 
in  places  of  prostitution.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  were  practically  no  inns  where  women 
could  not  be  supplied.  It  was  taken  for  granted 
that  a  coy  waitress  or  chambermaid  merely 
wished  to  be  assured  of  a  liberal  reward. 

Up  to  the  last  two  or  three  centuries  of  the 
Middle  Ages  the  brothel  as  such  was  compara- 
tively rare.  The  public  women  had  previously 
been  chiefly  gathered  in  the  taverns.  When 
wineshop  and  brothel  became  separated,  there 
were  yet  towns  of  three  or  four  hundred  people 
which  supported  a  house  of  prostitution. 

In    ancient    times,    lupanars    were    often    lo- 
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cated  near  the  markets  and  public  buildings. 
This  was  the  case  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  as 
well,  but  gradually  they  were  removed  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  or  even  outside  the  city 
wall.  In  some  cases,  a  whole  street  or  group 
of  streets  was  given  over  to  houses  of  prosti- 
tution. Usually  a  red  lantern  hung  at  the 
door  to  indicate  the  brothel,  along  with  a  sign 
bearing  the  picture  of  some  animal  or  other 
object.  The  street  signs  were  intended  for 
people  who  could  not  read,  but  could  recognize 
a  red  donkey  or  a  green  shield  when  they  saw 
one.     Numbers  on  the  houses  did  not  exist. 

Brothels  were  sometimes  placed  in  the  Jew- 
ish quarters,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  were  seldom,  in  any  case,  per- 
mitted to  visit  them.  In  many  districts  it  was 
a  crime  punishable  by  burning  alive  for  Jew 
and  Christian  to  cohabit.  It  was  to  prevent 
this  enormous  sin,  the  authorities  said,  that 
Jews  were  required  to  wear  distinguishing 
badges.  The  medieval  Jews  almost  all  mar- 
ried while  they  were  very  young,  and  it  is  al- 
together probable  that  few  of  them  indulged  in 
sexual  relations  outside  of  marriage.  Their 
connection  with  the  ownership  and  the  manage- 
ment of  brothels  began  in  modern  times.  That 
there  were  Jewish  girls  in  some  of  the  medieval 
lupanars,  however,  cannot  be  doubted. 

As  we  have  already  noticed,  there  were  some 
tendencies  toward  change  in  the  system  of 
public  prostitution  near  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  A  few  brothels  of  great  luxury,  usually 
together    with    magnificent    baths,    were    con- 
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structed  in  Italy  and  southern  France.  Trade 
increased,  there  were  more  wealthy  men  and 
more  contacts  with  Eastern  culture. 

The  government  authorities,  especially  the 
municipalities,  took  over  many  brothels,  operat- 
ing them  themselves  with  paid  employees  or 
renting  them  out.  In  many  cities  the  private 
stews  and  prostitutes  living  outside  the 
brothels  were  heavily  taxed  or  otherwise  ham- 
pered in  their  attempts  to  compete  with  the 
publicly  owned  houses. 

To  the  women  who  lived  in  the  lupanars, 
there  were  certain  advantages  in  being  in  the 
public  service.  They  were  better  protected  by 
the  police  than  before,  since  the  city  took  a 
share  of  their  earnings  and  was  economically 
interested  in  their  well-being.  Elaborate  city 
ordinances  prescribed  opening  and  closing 
hours  for  the  brothels,  declared  what  classes 
of  patronage  might  not  be  admitted,  and  pro- 
tected the  inmates  in  various  ways.  For  ex- 
ample, a  man  might  pawn  a  wife  or  daughter 
with  a  brothel-keeper  only  if  she  consented. 
If  the  woman  protested,  she  had  to  be  released 
immediately,  even  though  the  money  advanced 
was  not  repaid.  There  were  rules,  also,  to  pre- 
vent the  prostitutes  from  being  cheated  of  their 
earnings  or  from  having  their  clothes  sold  for 
unreasonable  claims  on  the  part  of  the  master 
or  mistress.  The  paternal  authorities  went  so 
far  as  to  write  into  their  laws  how  much  food 
was  to  be  provided  for  the  women  at  each  meal. 

Many  municipalities  forbade  the  masters  and 
keepers  of  the  brothels  to  admit  virgins  from 
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the  same  city.  They  might  go  elsewhere  to 
find  pretty  girls,  however;  it  was  difficult  to 
keep  local  girls  from  being  enticed  into  the 
houses  of  prostitution  of  other  cities.  The 
rules  often  prescribed  penalties  for  taking  mar- 
ried women  and  non-Christian  girls  into  the 
brothels,  but  they  were  nevertheless  violated 
at  times. 

A  regulation  difficult  to  enforce  required  the 
exclusion  of  married  men  and  priests.  Then, 
as  now,  laws  were  enacted  in  fits  of  moral  en- 
thusiasm which  public  opinion  afterward  failed 
to  support.  Theoretically,  of  course,  all  the  men 
and  women  consecrated  to  religion  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  during  the  later  Mid- 
dle Ages  lived  chaste  lives.  Those  who  did  not 
were  not  deterred  by  the  rules  which  the  hon- 
orable mayor  and  corporation  laid  down. 

In  one  or  two  cities,  virgins  were  not  sup- 
posed to  be  admitted  into  the  brothels  at  all. 
Yet,  since  there  was  always  a  demand  for  such 
wares,  the  tendency  was  to  recruit  girls  while 
they  were  still  young,  even  before  they  had 
reached  the  age  of  puberty.  This  practice  was 
in  most  cases  illegal.  People  were  considered 
elderly  at  forty  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Probably, 
then,  the  majority  of  prostitutes  were  less  than 
twenty  years  old.  Yet  we  find  mentioned 
harlots"  of  sixty  and  seventy.  It  is  possible 
that  these  were  simply  brothel  mistresses  or 
cashiers.  These  ladies  were  regularly  in- 
scribed on  the  lists  of  prostitutes,  and  fre- 
quently  they  did  serve  as  such. 

Although    courtesans    were    despised,    they 
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were  usually  admitted  into  the  churches.  Often 
they  were  required  to  contribute  to  a  fund  for 
the  purchase  of  candles  as  well  as  to  attend 
mass  in  a  body.  As  a  class,  they  seem  to  have 
been  at  least  as  well  off  as  working  women 
and  the  wives  of  poor  men.  They  always  were 
provided  with  a  sufficiency  of  food  and  wine. 
Their  bathing  facilities  and  medical  attendance 
were  much  better  than  ordinary  honest  folk 
had.  To  be  sure,  that  is  not  saying  a  great 
deal.  Apparently  syphilis  was  altogether  un- 
known in  Europe  during  the  medieval  period. 
The  other  venereal  diseases  were  widespread, 
though.  But  of  course  the  physicians  of  the 
Middle  Ages  understood  little  of  the  nature  of 
contagious  and  communicable  diseases.  Very 
few  men  were  kept  from  the  brothel  by  the 
fear  of  becoming  ill.  It  was  understood  that 
excess  was  in  general  dangerous,  but  people 
who  had  the  money  were  accustomed  to  eat 
and  drink  as  well  as  to  love  up  to  the  full 
limit  of  their  capacity. 

Medieval  folks  were  blissfully  ignorant  that 
they  lived  in  malodorous  filth  and  narrow  su- 
perstition. They  worked  when  they  had  to, 
but  when  the  hour  of  leisure  came  they  threw 
themselves  thoughtlessly  into  their  rough  plays 
and  their  pursuit  of  pleasure.  In  some  ways 
asceticism  pressed  less  heavily  upon  them  than 
it  does  upon  us  who  live  in  the  United  States 
in  the  twentieth  century.  The  rudest  peasant 
was  likely  to  know  that  he  had  an  immortal 
soul  and  was  therefore  altogether  different 
from  the  beasts  of  the  field.    At  the  same  time 
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men  lived  a  great  deal  like  animals,  except  that 
they  had  the  ability  to  make  themselves  drunk. 

Although  the  scholars  and  the  aldermen  de- 
clared prostitutes  to  be  interior  creatures,  we 
may  doubt  if  the  peasants  and  the  journeymen 
were  altogether  of  the  same  opinion.  The 
brothel  women  belonged  to  a  regular  craft, 
had  their  patron  saints  and  their  places  in 
church,  joined  the  lionest  citizens  in  celebrat- 
ing holidays,  wore  excellent  clothing,  were 
often  the  special  wards  of  the  city.  Surely, 
then,  it  was  no  great  misfortune  if  a  wash- 
woman's daughter  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
"daughters  of  joy." 

In  the  public  houses,  the  women  were  us- 
ually required  to  do  a  specified  dai]y  amoun: 
of  work,  spinning  or  sewing.  They  could  es- 
cape this  obligation  by  paying  a  small  sum. 
Since,  however,  they  had  few  amusements  to 
occupy  their  spare  time,  they  were  content  to 
occupy  themselves  with  the  needle. 

It  was  not  generally  forbidden  to  receive 
men  during  the  day,  but  most  patrons  came 
at  night,  except  perhaps  for  a  beaker  or  two 
of  wine  and  to  hear  the  jolly  music,  if  the 
girls  could  be  persuaded  to  sing.  Naturally  the 
playing,  singing,  and  dancing  were  livelier  in 
the  evening,  when  the  parlors  were  crowded 
with  visitors.  On  Sundays,  religious  holidays, 
and  durirg  Passion  week,  the  brothels  were 
supposed  to  be  closed  air*  ins:  visitors. 

Since  men  came  to  the  ££ews  to  amuse  them- 
selves, usually  with  enough  money  to  get  •thor- 
oughly  drunk — which   was   not  very  much,   if 
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the  quality  of  the  intoxicants  did  not  particu- 
larly matter — it  was  natural  enough  that  there 
should  be  a  great  deal  of  brawling,  and  that 
occasionally  some  one  should  be  stabbed  or 
beaten  to  death.  Sometimes  the  prostitutes 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  drunken  and  the 
cruel  patrons.  The  bully  or  the  master  of 
the  house  was  frequently  called  upon  to  throw 
out  a  disorderly  guest. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  stews  were  breed- 
ing-places of  riot  and  disorder,  the  authorities 
preferred  that  prostitution  should  be  confined 
within  these  houses,  not  spread  about  in  pri- 
vate dwellings.  As  we  have  seen,  they  had 
their  own  interest  in  the  brothels  to  consider. 
Besides,  the  police  knew  where  to  find  crimi- 
nals when  the  places  of  prostitution  were  few 
and  open. 

It  was  never  possible  to  tax  or  harry  out  of 
existence  the  semi-prostitutes,  the  women  who 
worked  as  barbers  or  bathmaids  or  seam- 
stresses but  who  added  to  their  income  by  gifts 
from  their  lovers.  Of  these  there  have  always 
been  various  kinds.  Some  are  hardly  to  be 
differentiated  from  the  true  courtesans,  per- 
forming their  daily  tasks  chiefly  because  of 
the  opportunities  offered  to  meet  prospective 
patrons.  Seldom  did  the  people  of  the  Middle 
Ages  draw  fine  lines  between  waitresses  or 
female  bath  attendants  and  harlots. 

At  times,  too,  women  walked  the  streets  or 
the  country  roads  displaying  their  charms.  The 
wandering  prostitutes  were  considered  to  offer 
illegitimate  competition  to  those  whose  taxes 
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helped  to  maintain  the  city  government.  Also 
they  were  much  more  likely  to  kill  or  rob  their 
patrons,  since  they  were  in  large  measure  out- 
laws, women  who  had  been  banished  or  had 
fled  from  the  hangman's  noose. 

Unauthorized  brothels  were  sometimes  es- 
tablished in  the  cities,  near  the  public  houses 
of  prostitution.  They  were  liable  to  be  raided 
by  the  authorities,  however,  or  by  the  girls 
with  whose  lawful  occupation  they  interfered. 
In  general,  all  crafts  and  industries  were  regis- 
tered, and  a  private  brothel  was  considered  to 
interfere  with  the  orderly  conduct  of  business. 
To  open  a  herring  store  or  a  blacksmith's  shop 
without  proper  authorization  would  have  been 
similarly  illegal. 

Except  where  the  honorable  women  are 
locked  up  in  seraglios,  it  is  practically,  impos- 
sible to  limit  promiscuous  sexual  intercourse 
to  a  few  licensed  houses.  In  western  Europe, 
especially  in  the  northern  countries,  medieval 
women,  both  married  and  unmarried,  were  al- 
lowed considerable  freedom.  Besides,  men 
often  prostituted  their  wives  and  daughters  in 
their  own  houses.  The  system  of  boarding  ap- 
prentices and  journeymen  in  their  masters' 
homes  greatly  encouraged  adultery. 

Dance  halls,  where  liquor  was  usually  sold, 
served  more  or  less  openly  as  houses  of  pros- 
titution and  recruiting  grounds  for  girls.  These 
did  not  become  important  until  the  fifteenth 
century.  During  the  Dark  Ages,  there  were 
few  cities  large  enough  to  make  possible  an 
elaborate  system  of  "night  life."  In  the  great 
t 
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cities  of  the  Orient,  however,  the  cabarets  of 
old  Greece  and  Rome  were  reproduced,  with 
slaves  who  were  skilled  in  music  and  the  art 
of  love. 

In  the  baths,  many  of  the  attendants  were 
women.  There  were  maids,  masseuses,  bar- 
bers, waitresses.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
period  with  which  we  are  dealing,  many  of 
these  institutions  were  provided  with  luxurious 
bedrooms,  and  the  women  servants  were  chosen 
entirely  for  their  attractiveness. 

Cheapness  was  the  usual  feature  of  medieval 
prostitution.  The  services  of  a  harlot  might 
in  some  cases  be  obtained  for  as  little  as  the 
price  of  an  egg.  Mills,  cellars,  and  underground 
passages  and  caves  served  as  brothels  for  the 
unfas.idious.  In  these  same  places  beggars 
,and  thieves  met  to  discuss  their  plans  and  to 
enjoy  a  sociable  hour  or  two.  Their  women 
sometimes  lured  strangers  into  these  holes 
for  the  purpose  of  emptying  their  pockets, 
whether  by  force  or  after  having  given  them 
wine  enough  to  put  them  to  sleep.  Crime  was 
in  some  ways  better  organized  than  it  is  today. 
One  who  had  committed  even  a  petty  larceny 
stood  ordinarily  in  danger  of  death,  and  it  was 
to  his  interest  to  join  the  "kingdom"  or  "guild" 
of  criminals.  There  were  few  gangs  of  out- 
laws which  did  not  number  women  among 
them.  In  some  cases  they  belonged  to  indi- 
viduals, especially  to  the  chiefs.  More  often 
they  were  communally  loved,  besides  using 
their  charms  for  the  benefit  of  the  gang. 
Not  all  the  women  who  roamed  the  streets 
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belonged  to  such  organized  bands.  Some  had 
high  ideals  of  professional  ethics  and  served 
God  faithfully  by  preserving  the  sanctity  of  the 
family.  Of  course  a  great  many  of  them  were 
themselves  married,  but  this  fact  did  not  in- 
terfere seriously  with  their  self-righteousness. 

We  must  not  consider  that  prostitution  was 
altogether  a  tawdry  and  sordid  matter.  For 
many  poor  folk,  the  harlots  stood  for  the  whole 
ideal  of  beauty.  They  made  bouquets  of  the 
fair  spring  flowers  which  they  presented  to 
their  patrons.  They  were  familiar  with  the 
coarse  rhymed  stories  called  fabliaux,  but  often 
they  sang  or  recited  the  sweet  lyrics  of  Pro- 
vence. Beautiful  or  ugly,  witty  or  stupid,  the^ 
represented  earthly  love  to  the  common  people 
of  town  and  country.  They  stood  for  some- 
thing better  than  the  lifelong  devotion  to  some 
petty  task.  Medieval  men  rose  early  and  re- 
mained all  day  at  the  counter  or  the  work- 
bench. The  shoemaker  performed  all  the  opera- 
tions himself  instead  of  devoting  himself,  like 
our  workingmen,  to  a  single  division  of  the 
manufacture.  Therefore  it  is  sometimes  said 
that  the  artisans  of  the  Middle  Ages  worked 
joyfully,  with  pride  in  their  labor  like  that  of 
a  creative  artist.  To  some  extent  this  is  true, 
but  it  is  a  matter  which  has  been  much  over- 
emphasized. Certainly  most  medieval  men  pre- 
ferred the  delights  of  the  tavern  to  the  joy 
of  making  a  perfect  pair  of  boots. 

There  were  numerous  concubines  In  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  many  of  whom  were  really  in  the 
position  of  wives,     After  it  became  impossible 
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for  priests  to  take  women  in  lawful  marriage, 
they  often  were  faithful  to  "sisters,"  "cousins," 
and  "housekeepers."  In  numerous  instances, 
such  unions  lasted  until  the  death  of  one  of  the 
parties.  The  fact  that  no  sacrament  existed 
did  not  make  the  mutual  devotion  or  the  care 
of  the  children — poor  bastards,  to  be  sure — 
any  less.  Illegitimate  children  were  many,  for 
the  use  of  contraceptives  was  little  understood. 
Some  of  the  boys  born  without  benefit  of  clergy 
grew  up  to  be  great  men — monarchs,  and  lead- 
ers in  the  Church. 

A  very  few  prostitutes  of  western  Europe 
won  wide  reputation  for  their  beauty  and  other 
talents  and  were  enabled  to  draw  wealthy 
patronage  from  afar.  As  a  rule,  they  were 
much  of  a  level,  needing  hardly  any  qualifica- 
tion other  than  the  fact  that  they  belonged  to 
the  female  sex.  As  we  have  seen,  the  medieval 
appetite  was  seldom  dainty. 

Some  prostitutes  appear  to  have  used  such 
tactics  as  are  associated  with  the  clothing 
shops  of  the  New  York  ghetto.  We  find  police 
ordinances  directed  against  the  practice  of 
pulling  passers-by  into  the  brothels  by  the 
sleeve,  or  of  snatching  off  their  hats  and  com- 
pelling them  to  run  into  the  house  to  reclaim 
them. 

To  such  details  did  the  governmental  regula- 
tions extend.  Exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the 
public  markets,  the  lupanars  were  watched  to 
prevent  unfair  competition  and  disorderly  con- 
ditions. Of  course  the  brothels  were  still  more 
carefully    supervised    when   they    were    under 
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municipal  ownership.  Then  there  were  numer- 
ous raids  upon  the  unlicensed  prostitutes  living 
at  home  and  in  secret  brothels. 

According  to  the  Roman  civil  law,  upon 
which  most  medieval  systems  of  jurisprudence 
were  based,  a  prostitute  is  a  woman  who  has 
promiscuous  sexual  relations,  whether  she  live 
in  or  out  of  a  brothel  and  without  regard  to 
payment  or  lack  of  payment.  The  canon  law, 
or  law  of  the  Roman  Church,  added  the  idea 
of  payment  to  this  definition.  Some  medieval 
lawmakers  grouped  with  the  prostitute  properly 
so-called  all  concubines,  mistresses,  and  other 
women  who  had  sexual  relations  outside  those 
made  legal  by  marriage.  Bloch  tells  us  that 
the  old  German  word  Hure  was  applied  to 
adulterous  women  as  well  as  to  harlots. 

Indeed  all  women  who  committed  fornication 
or  adultery  were  offering  competition  to  the 
public  houses  of  prostitution.  Sometimes  they 
were  sought  out  rather  on  this  ground  than 
because  of  any  ethical  consideration.  Even 
where  private  prostitution  was  permitted,  those 
women  who  enrolled  themselves  as  courtesans 
were  usually  required  to  pay  taxes  and  to  wear 
the  prescribed  garb  or  to  cease  wearing  such 
garments  as  were  forbidden  them  by  law. 

The  execution  of  the  ordinances  relating  to 
prostitution  was  frequently  assigned  to  officers 
specially  designated  for  the  purpose.  These 
were  sometimes  beadles,  or  officers  of  the 
parish  church,  sometimes  constables  and 
agents  working  under  the  police  director. 

Among  the  punishments  inflicted  upon  pros- 
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titutes  who  transgressed  the  laws  applying  to 
their  profession  were  exposure  in  the  pillory, 
in  the  stocks,  or  in  a  cart  which  was  driven 
through  the  city  to  the  tune  of  shouting  and 
charivari.  In  some  places  this  was  varied  by 
placing  the  woman  on  a  donkey,  facing  its  tail. 
Public  exposure  was  not  merely  a  method  of 
putting  a  criminal  to  shame.  Except  in  the 
unusual  instances  where  a  popular  person  was 
pilloried,  the  man  or  woman  who  was  thus 
punished  was  sure  to  be  pelted  with  mud  and 
rotten  vegetables  by  the  members  of  a  cruel 
mob. 

Bawds  who  had  seduced  honest  women  might 
in  some  cities  be  put  to  death  by  burning  alive 
or  hanging.  For  various  crimes,  prostitutes 
and  panders  were  flogged,  mutilated  in  one 
way  or  another,  imprisoned  for  short  periods, 
or  fined.  Branding  with  a  hot  iron  was  an- 
other punishment  much  used. 

Hygienic  requirements  in  the  brothel  seem 
to  have  been  almost  entirely  adopted  without 
any  consideration  .for  venereal  disease  as  such. 
Women  who  were  suffering  from  any  disease 
were  supposed  to  be  removed  to  hospitals,  how- 
ever. This  obligation  was  especially  insisted 
upon  in  the  case  of  prostitutes  who  were  with 
child.  Baths  were  often  established  in  the 
lupanars,  whether  for  the  patrons  or  for  the 
inmates  themselves.  Leprous  women  were  in 
no  case  to  be  taken  into  a  brothel.  Only  in 
rare  cases  did  the  authorities  require  the  med- 
ical examination  of  the  women  on  suspicion 
that    they    might    be    diseased.      Probably    the 
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brothels  helped  to  spread  not  only  gonorrhea 
but  also  the  great  plagues  which  swept  through 
Europe  like  an  uncontrollable  fire.  Yet,  con- 
sidering the  medical  knowledge  of  the  time, 
they  were  not  remarkably  unsanitary  places. 
No  doubt  they  were  as  orderly  and  as  clean  as 
any  of  the  houses  in  which  men  of  all  classes 
assembled,  especially  when  they  were  owned 
by  the  larger  and  more  prosperous  munici- 
palities. In  our  eyes  this  would  nevertheless 
be  very  disorderly  and  pretty  filthy,  but  we 
should  have  the  same  opinion  about  medieval 
cottages,  castles,  and  .palaces. 

PROSTITUTION   IX   MEDIEVAL   ENGLAND 

When  the  Romans  conquered  Britain,  they 
found  group  marriage  and  other  loose  sexual 
relationships  prevailing.  Naturally  there  were 
no  houses  of  prostitution.  Dr.  Sanger  says  that 
the  Britons  had  very  coarse  manners,  and  he 
instances  the  fact  that  it  was  customary  for 
brides  to  be  entirely  naked  on  their  wedding 
day. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  had  a  stricter  moral  code. 
They  seem  to  have  had  no  laws  against  incest, 
however.  But  adultery  was  very  severely  pun- 
ished. It  seems  that  before  they  came  to  Eng- 
land, some  of  their  chiefs  had  practiced  po- 
lygyny. At  any  rate,  their  harsh  laws  were 
directed  against  the  woman  who  broke  the 
marriage  vows  and  against  the  man  who  lay 
with  the  wife  of  another.  The  adulterous  wife 
was  sometimes  given  the  opportunity  to  com- 
mit suicide,  after  which  her  body  was  burnt. 
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If  she  resisted,  she  was  tortured,  perhaps 
hunted  down  by  a  mob  of  women  armed  with 
clubs  and  knives.  Her  partner  in  love  was 
also  slain. 

Women  were  purchased  from  their  fathers 
by  those  who  wished  to  marry  them.  There 
are  few  evidences  of  any  regular  system  of 
prostitution  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  although 
individual  harlots  undoubtedly  existed.  Mar- 
ried women  had  their  hair  cut  short:  this  was 
supposed  to  make  them  less  attractive  and 
therefore  less  likely  to   commit  adultery. 

According  to  a  law  of  Cnut,  the  nose  and  the 
ears  of  an  adulteress  were  cut  off.  Later  a 
cash  payment  to  the  woman's  husband  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  punishment  of  the  adulterous 
woman  and  her  lover.  This  tended  to  encour- 
age the  prostitution  of  wives,  for  which  reason 
the  criminal  prosecution  of  the  guilty  men  was 
afterward  resumed.  They  might  become  the 
king's  slaves,  to  work  at  hard  labor  or  in  the 
royal  army.  By  a  law  of  King  Edgar,  both 
man  and  woman  were  compelled  to  live  on 
bread  and  water  three  days  in  every  week  for 
a  period  of  seven  years. 

The  Romans  established  brothels  in  London 
and  some  other  English  cities.  Probably  one 
or  two  of  them  remained  in  existence  well  into 
the  Middle  Ages.  Certainly  the  system  of  bath 
prostitution,  which  did  not  develop  in  France 
and  Germany  uptil  after  the  crusades,  seems 
to  have  been  in  England  a  legacy  from  the 
Romans.  The  stews,  that  is,  a  brothel,  is  de- 
rived from  the  Middle  English  stuicen,  to  bathe. 
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Compare  the  etymology  of  bagnio,  referred  to 
in  Prostitution  in  the  Ancient  World  (Little 
Blue  Book  No.  286),  the  first  volume  of  this 
history.  During  the  medieval  period,  the  pub- 
lic baths  were  the  principal  lupanars  of  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  II,  a  law  was  passed  regulating  the 
stews.  On  holidays,  no  women  were  to  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  bath-houses.  Men 
might  come  to  bathe,  but  prostitution  was  for- 
bidden on  these  days.  The  bathmasters  were 
forbidden  to  sell  food  or  drink.  Many  of  the 
other  rules  were  of  such  kinds  as  have  already 
been  referred  to.  Men  were  not  to  be  pulled 
in  by  force.  No  nuns  or  married  women  were 
to  be  allowed  within  the  stews.  No  woman 
was  to  be  paid  unless  a  man  had  remained  with 
her  all  night.  No  woman  who  suffered  from 
"burning"  was  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  house.  This  was  perhaps  one  of  the  few 
medieval  references  to  gonorrhea.  The  law 
of  Henry  II  was  confirmed  in  the  fourteenth 
century  and  again  in  the  fifteenth.  Some  of 
the  London  houses  dedicated  to  bathing  and 
prostitution  belonged  to  the  Bishops  of  Win- 
chester for  a  time,  then  came  under  the  con- 
trol of  William  Walworth,  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, who  filled  them  with  Flemish  girls. 

During  the  ninth  century,  a  number  of  ec- 
clesiastical lawyers  maintained  that  the  Church 
should  receive  one  tenth  of  the  revenues  of 
all  the  prostitutes  in  the  country.  The  argu- 
ments at  this   time   made  clear  the  fact  that 
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prostitution  was  already  widespread.  The 
claim  to  a  tithe  was  abandoned,  however, 
whether  because  there  was  no  possibility  of 
obtaining  it  or  because  some  of  the  churchmen 
felt  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  profit  from  sin, 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  But  later  bishops,  we 
have  seen,  did  not  scorn  the  revenues  derived 
from  brothels.  The  Duke  of  York  obtained  rent 
from  two  lupanar  mistresses  in  the  days  of 
Samuel  Pepys. 

The  Danish  invasion  appears  not  to  have 
improved  English  sexual  morality.  As  we  are 
told,  the  Danes  combed  their  hair  daily  and 
otherwise  embellished  themselves  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  proved  irresistible  to  the 
wives  of  the  ruder  Anglo-Saxons. 

By  a  law  of  this  period,  any  man  who  had 
sexual  relations  with  the  wife  of  another  was 
required  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  to  her  husband 
and  .also  to  secure  for  the  outraged  man  an- 
other woman,  whom  he  was  to  pay  for  her 
act  of  prostitution.  Evidently,  then,  prosti- 
tutes were  to  be  had,  and  they  had  a  legal  posi- 
tion. Moreover,  adultery  was  no  great  crime 
— no  crime  at  all,  strictly  speaking.  If  a 
peasant  woman  was  seduced,  her  husband  was 
supposed  to  receive  what  would  amount  to  per- 
haps five  dollars  of  our  money,  along  with  the 
right  to  commit  adultery  free  of  charge.  A 
nobleman's  outraged  feelings  were  worth  more, 
possibly  the  equivalent  of  a  hundred  dollars. 
This  law  did  not  actually  encourage  adultery, 
as  has  sometimes  been  said,  however.  It  was 
always  cheaper  and  less  troublesome  to  go  into 
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a  public  bath-house  than  to  compound  with  an 
irate  husband.  The  fact  that  a  bridal  price 
was  paid  for  women  tended  of  course  to  make 
the  husbands  look  upon  them  as  property, 
which  might  in  some  cases  be  profitably  rented 
out.  Gradually  it  became  necessary  to  obtain 
the  bride's  consent  before  any  marriage  was 
contracted.  Yet  the  practice  of  buying  wives 
continued  far  into  the  Middle  Ages.  Little  by 
little  the  married  women  of  England  improved 
their  position,  but  at  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  still  an  inferior  one. 

The  Norman  invaders  were  even  more  re- 
fined than  the  Danes.  Perhaps  they  were  bet- 
ter skilled  in  vice  also.  William  the  Conqueror 
was  himself  an  illegitimate  child,  begotten  by 
Duke  Robert  upon  a  tanner's  daughter.  He 
was  a  hard,  blunt,  cruel  man,  and  yet  he 
abolished  capital  punishment  for  crime  and  put 
an  end  to  the  English  slave-trade.  Under  his 
rule  peace  was  established  in  the  land,  "so 
that  a  man  might  fare  over  his  land  with  a 
bosom  full  of  gold." 

The  conquest  greatly  intensified  the  develop- 
ment of  the  feudal  system  in  England.  At  the 
same  time  it  caused  London  and  the  other 
towns  to  become  important  centers  of  trade  and 
to  grow  much  larger  than  they  had  previously 
been.  Giving  England  various  contacts  with 
the  continent,  it  influenced  the  history  of  pros- 
titution in  a  number  of  ways.  For  example, 
foreign  harlots  were  frequently  found  in  the 
London  stews.     So,  too,  were  foreign  patrons, 
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merchants  and  other  visitors  from  Normandy 
and  elsewhere. 

By  feudal  law,  any  vassal  who  made  inde- 
cent proposals  to  the  wife  of  his  lord  was  pun- 
ished with  the  loss  of  his  lands.  The  superior 
was  little  constrained  in  his  relations  with  his 
inferiors,  however.  As  against  feudal  law,  the 
Church  sometimes  sought  for  morality  and  jus- 
tice. Since  the  great  mass  of  churchmen  had 
petty  ideals  or  were  themselves  absorbed  in  de- 
bauchery, their  influence  was  seldom  important 
as  against  that  of  licentious  barons  and  lords. 
During  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  there  was 
a  great  controversy  in  England  regarding  the 
right  of  the  bishops  to  punish  for  adultery  and 
incest  without  the  royal  consent.  However, 
many  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  preferred 
not  to  contend  against  the  king.  In  any  case, 
they  desired  rather  power  than  the  suppression 
of  immorality.  This  is  the  explanation  of  many 
medieval  conflicts  between  the  Church  and  the 
temporal  lords  of  Europe. 

Under  King  Henry  III  of  England,  the  canon 
and  the  common  law  were  found  to  conflict 
with  regard  to  the  legitimacy  of  children  born 
out  of  wedlock  whose  parents  afterward  mar- 
ried. According  to  the  law  of  the  realm,  they 
were  bastards.  According  to  the  bishops,  they 
had  the  right  to  inherit  and  the  other  privileges 
of  lawful  children.  The  ecclesiastical  view  pre- 
vailed, for  questions  of  legitimacy  came  before 
the  courts  of  the  Church.  Concubinage  in  the 
nature  of  trial  marriage  was  encouraged  some- 
what by  this  decision. 
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Among  Chaucer's  pilgrims  riding  to  the 
shrine  of  Saint  Thomas  at  Canterbury,  we  find 
a  group  of  nuns  and  several  priests.  The  Prior- 
ess wears  a  brooch  upon  which  is  inscribed, 
"Love  conquers  all."  There  is  no  evidence  that 
anything  other  than  the  love  of  God  is  referred 
to.  Yet  the  thoughts  inspired  by  such  a  motto 
might  easily  be  sensual.  However  we  interpret 
these  words,  we  must  be  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  the  virtues  and  vices  of  this  nun,  as 
Chaucer  describes  them,  are  hardly  those  of  a 
woman  devoted  to  religion.  She  is  ladylike, 
charitable,  courtly,  but  not,  so  far  as  we  are 
told,  pious. 

The  monk  is  a  great  hunter  and  a  lover  of 
fine  living.  The  friar  is  wanton  and  merry. 
"In  all  the  four  orders  there  is  no  one  so  skilful 
in  dalliance  and  fair  language.  He  had  made 
full  many  a  marriage  of  young  women  at  his 
own  cost."  The  inference  is  clear.  He  is  a 
confessor,  and  his  penance  is  light  to  all  who 
give  him  alms  "for  the  poor  friars."  The  sura- 
moner  or  ecclesiastical  bailiff  is  "lecherous  as 
a  sparrow."  He,  too,  is  susceptible  to  presents. 
"He  would  suffer,  for  a  quart  of  wine,  a  good 
fellow  to  have  his  concubine  for  a  twelvemonth, 
and  excuse  him  fully."  Only  one  of  the  priests, 
a  poor  parson,  is  an  honest  and  'virtuous  man. 
These  were  the  conditions  in  England  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

It  is  somewhat  amusing,  in  Sanger's  odd  His- 
tory of  Prostitution,  to  read  how  chivalry  pro- 
moted morality  and  preserved  female  chastity 
in  medieval  England.     Certainly  the  brave  and 
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pure  knights  felt  not  the  least  obligation  with 
regard  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  their  in- 
feriors. Nor  did  their  knightly  vows  keep  them 
from  ravishing  women  of  their  own  rank.  Oc- 
casionally they  refrained  from  harming  the 
ladies  in  a  newly-captured  castle,  but  in  gen- 
eral they  were  far  from  practicing  their  beauti- 
ful creed. 

PROSTITUTION  IN  MEDIEVAL  GERMANY 

According  to  the  law  of  the  West  Goths,  "if 
a  freeborn  maiden  or  married  woman  carries 
on  promiscuous  sexual  intercourse  in  the  city 
and  is  often  found  to  be  engaged  in  prostitution, 
shamelessly  and  uninterruptedly  carrying  on 
the  practice  of  luring  men  to  her,  this  woman 
is  to  be  arrested  by  the  municipal  authorities 
and  publicly  given  three  hundred  strokes  with 
a  whip."  If,. the  parents  of  a  freeborn  woman 
consented  to  her  course  of  life,  they  were  also 
to  be  flogged.  The  law  was  directed  as  well 
against  the  practice  of  prostituting  female 
slaves  and  servants. 

In  the  medieval  period,  though,  the  German 
laws  tolerated  prostitution.  As  elsewhere  in 
Europe,  the  cities,  the  noblemen  and  even  the 
bishops  profited  from  the  brothels.  Several 
lupanars  established  by  the  Romans  in  the 
cities  along  the  Rhine  continued  to  exist  after 
the  Western  Empire  passed  out  of  existence. 
In  Mainz,  where  prostitution  was  originally 
introduced  for  the  sake  of  the  Roman  garrison, 
we  find  that  during  the  fifteenth  century  all 
brothels  were  controlled  by  the  bishop. 
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Not  very  far  away,  in  the  Dutch  city  of 
Amsterdam,  we  find  the  authorities  making 
their  position  clear:  "Prostitutes  are  indis- 
pensable in  such  a  great  commercial  city  as 
ours.  Since,  too,  Jhe  Holy  Church,  for  due 
reasons,  permits  them  to  exist,  we  will  not  en- 
tirely forbid  them  to  ply  their  trade." 

The  city  of  Hamburg  permitted  prostitution 
because  of  similar  considerations.  As  for  the 
towns  which  were  not  great  centers  of  trade, 
t  they  had  other  cogent  reasons  for  allowing 
bawdry.  During  the  fourteenth  century,  we 
find  the  corporation  of  the  free  city  of  Ham- 
burg causing  public  brothels  to  be  built.  Here, 
as  in  Cologne  and  Strassburg,  the  lupanars 
were  operated  by  the  city,  managed  by  offi- 
cials appointed  for  the  purpose. 

During  the  fifteenth  century,  the  city  of  171m 
leased  the  municipally  owned  brothels  to  indi- 
viduals. The  tenants  agreed  to  serve  the  city 
faithfully,  to  conceal  no  stolen  goods  in  their 
houses,  to  prevent  riots,  and  always  to  keep  at 
least  fourteen  clean,  healthy  women  in  each 
lupanar.  The  prostitutes  were  to  be  given 
meals  of  a  stated  value.  On  days  when  meat 
was  eaten,  each  woman  was  given  two  courses, 
as  soup  and  meat  with  turnips,  or  meat  and 
several  vegetables.  On  Fridays  and  during 
Lent,  eggs  or  herrings  and  other  fish  were 
substituted  for  the  roast  or  boiled  meat.  If  a 
woman  wished  to  purchase  food  outside  the 
brothel,  the  keeper  had  to  pay  her  the  six 
pfennigs  which  the  meal  she  declined  was  sup- 
posed to  be  worth.     (This  amounted,  of  course, 
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to  much  more  than  six  pfennigs  of  the  present 
German  currency.  Whenever  we  have  to  do 
with  old  prices,  we  must  allow  for  the  differ- 
ence in  purchasing  oower.)  The  manager  was 
required  to  sell  wine  to  the  womea  in  his  house 
whenever  they  asked  for  it. 

In  each  of  the  brothels  of  Ulm,  there  was  a 
money-box,  keys  to  which  were  held  by  the 
keeper,  one  of  the  prostitutes  and  the  cashier. 
Every  day  the  women  put  their  receipts  into 
the  box.  A  third  of  the  money  went  to  the 
host,  in  addition  to  a  fixed  charge  for  each 
patron.  Presents  of  jewelry,  clothing,  and  the 
like  were  the  property  of  the  recipient. 

At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
biotiiels  of  Hamburg  were  restricted  to  certain 
streets.  It  seems  that  they  were  no  longer 
municipally  owned,  but  that  they  were  specially 
taxed  by  the  city  authorities.  Much  prostitu- 
tion took  place  in  mills,  bakeries,  and  other  un- 
licensed houses. 

la  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  there 
was  a  tendency  in  some  parts  of  Germany  to 
remove  the  control  of  public  morals  from  the 
Church.  The  ecclesiastical  authorities  through- 
out the  Middle  Ages  declared  it  a  pious  and 
merciful  work  for  an  honest  citizen  to  marry 
a  prostitute  and  thus  to  remove  her  from  a  life 
of  sin.  An  ordinance  of  Berlin  made  the  chil- 
dren of  such  a  union  illegitimate.  As  the  out- 
cry against  the  immorality  of  the  nuns  and 
priests  arose,  it  was  commonly  said  that  the 
clergy  had  personal  reasons  for  favoring  the 
prostitutes.     As  a  rule,  the  German  laws  dealt 
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more  severely  than  those  of  the  Church  with 
adultery  and  other  offenses  against  sexual 
morality.  An  adulteress  or  a  procurer  who 
seduced  a  married  woman  into  a  brothel  might 
be  punished  by  death.  More  often  the  penalty 
against  the  woman  consisted  of  publicly  cutting 
off  her  hair  and  compelling  her  to  weir  a  linen 
veil  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

Precisely  because  the  sanctity  of  the  family 
was  much  valued,  prostitution  was  widespread 
If  a  creditor  found  it  necessary,  in  his  proceed- 
ings against  a  debtor,  to  travel  away  from  home 
and  remain  overnight  at  an  inn,  ";>e  was  per- 
mitted to  include  "woman  money,"  the  amount 
he  had  paid  a  prostitute,  in  his  expense  ac- 
count. In  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  other  German 
cities,  we  find  frequently  in  the  public  accounts 
references  to  sums  of  money  paid  for  the  hire 
of  women  to  entertain  ambassadors  and  other 
distinguished  visitors.  Moreover,  although 
prostitution  was  supposed  to  be  an  institution 
necessary  only  for  the  unmarried,  some  of  the 
distinguished  guests  so  honored  were  known 
to  have  wives  at  home. 

Important  in  the  medieval  life  of  Germany 
were  the  wandering  women  dancers,  singers, 
flute-players,  and  jugglers.  In  most  cases  they 
were  prostitutes  as  well,  taking  the  place  among 
the  peasants  of  the  streetwalkers  in  the  towns. 
At  times  the  interest  in  dancing  was  at  least  as 
great  as  it  is  upon  the  introduction  of  a  new 
step  among  us.  After  the  crusades,  a  number 
of  women  from  the  Orient  came  to  Germany 
and  western  Europe,  their  dances  frankly  erotic. 
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The  peasant  women  were  quick  to  learn  the 
new  dances,  which  were  then  spread  into  dis- 
tricts where  the  Oriental  prostitutes  themselves 
did  not  go.  The  dance  madness  became  veri- 
tably epidemic. 

PROSTITUTION   IN   MEDIEVAL  FRANCE 

The  Gauls  and  the  Franks  imposed  severe 
penalties  upon  women  taken  in  adultery.  Pros- 
titutes too  were  supposed  to  be  stoned  to  death. 
That  such  a  punishment  was  seldom  or  never 
inflicted  in  Gaul  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  practically  no  city  life.  If  there  was 
no  organized  prostitution  until  the  Roman  con- 
quest, certainly  sexual  relations  not  authorized 
by  marriage  frequently  occurred.  Especially 
after  victories  or  during  celebrations  of  glor- 
ious anniversaries,  the  Franks  were  fond  of 
feasting,  drinking,  and  indulging  in  sexual 
orgies. 

Massalia  (the  present  Marseilles)  was  a  city 
of  great  importance  under  Roman  rule.  On 
account  of  its  commerce  and  its  university,  Its 
brothels  were  well  attended.  The  soldiers,  too, 
brought  hordes  of  prostitutes  into  a  number  of 
the  towns  of  Gaul.  Male  homosexual  prostitutes 
were  numerous  among  them. 

The  Frankish  chieftains  frequently  had  more 
than  one  wife  apiece.  Or  perhaps  we  should 
speak  of  concubines,  for  each  man  had  a  single 
wife  properly  so-called,  who  had  rights  dis- 
tinctly superior  to  those  of  the  other  women  in 
the  gyneca  or  seraglios.    True  prostitution  was 
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little   developed  until  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries. 

In  the  laws  of  Charlemagne,  known  as  the 
Capitularies,  prostitution  was  forbidden.  The 
monks  were  especially  directed  to  cease  living 
dissolute  lives,  and  the  nuns  were  told  to  cease 
being  "prostitutes,  thieves,  and  murderers/' 
All  harlots  and  all  persons  who  were  interested 
in  the  traffic  as  bawds  or  otherwise  were  sup- 
posed to  be  flogged.  With  prostitutes  were 
grouped  adulterous  women  and  those  who  com- 
mitted fornication.  There  were  attempts  also 
to  prevent  erotic  music  and  dancing. 

Concubinage  was  permitted,  however,  both 
among  the  wealthy  men  who  maintained  gyneca 
and  among  the  priests.  The  latter  had  still  the 
right  to  marry,  but  they  preferred  promiscuous 
intercourse,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  language 
used  in  the  Capitularies. 

During  the  Dark  Ages,  marital  fidelity,  es- 
pecially among  the  higher  classes,  became  in 
creasingly  more  rare.  The  example  was  set 
by  a  number  of  the  kings.  The  nobility  and  all 
classes  of  the  clergy  followed  their  example. 
The  sculpture  upon  the  cathedrals  and  other 
churches  frequently  represented  scenes  which 
could  not  now  be  shown  anywhere  in  public. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  Louis  VIII  made 
a  fruitless  effort  to  control  prostitution.  Louis 
IX  (Saint  Louis),  who  was  more  pious  and 
more  powerful,  issued  an  edict  in  1254  ordering 
the  exile  of  all  harlots,  brothel-keepers,  ann 
bawds.  A  number  of  men  and  women  were  ac- 
tually thrown  into  prison  or  conducted  across 
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the  border.  Those  who  returned  to  Paris  were 
severely  dealt  with.  For  a  short  time  there  was 
very  little  prostitution  in  those  parts  of  France 
under  the  royal  control.  The  best-known  courte- 
sans were  either  shut  up  in  Magdalene  asylums 
or  sent  out  of  the  kingdom.  Other  women  soon 
took  their  places.  Tavern  prostitution  became 
important.  The  former  patrons  of  the  brothels 
found  women  to  serve  them  in  baths,  restau- 
rants, and  other  places.  Moreover,  there  were 
many  complaints  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  burghers  to  maintain  the  chastity  of  their 
wives  and  daughters. 

The  ordinance  was  therefore  repealed  after 
two  years.  The  traffic  of  prostitution  was 
placed  under  the  control  of  an  official  known 
as  the  Roy  des  Ribauds  or  King  of  Vagabonds. 
It  was  his  duty  to  arrest  and  punish  all  women 
who  violated  the  laws  relating  to  the  brothel. 
In  part!~ular,  prostitution  was  confined  to  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  city  of  Paris  and  the  courte- 
sans were  forbidden  to  wear  jewelry  or  cloth- 
ing of  expensive  materials. 

In  his  old  age,  Saint  Louis  called  upon  his 
son,  who  was  to  reign  as  Philip  III,  to  reissue 
the  edict  of  1254.  It  became  law  again,  but  no 
serious  effort  was  made  to  enforce  it.  The  time 
was  certainly  not  ripe  for  the  prohibition  of 
prostitution. 

There    are    several    references    in    medieval 

French  literature  to  the  custom  of  lending  one's 

wife  to  a  guest.     That  the  matter  should  be  ex- 

d  iu  this  fashion  indicates  plainly  fne  in- 

r  position   of  the  female  sex.     Since  the 
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women  were  originally  bought,  the  idea  of  giv- 
ing them  to  another  for  a  night  or  two  as  an 
act  of  hospitality  did  not  seem  altogether 
strange. 

Some  of  the  popular  preachers  of  the  Middle 
Ages  dwelt  in  their  sermons  upon  the  prevail- 
ing licentiousness.  We  find  from  their  sermons 
that  even  the  churches  served  as  brothels.  The 
harangues  dealt  severely  with  the  monks,  parish 
priests,  and  bishops  who  failed  to  keep  their 
vow  of  chastity  and  with  the  women  who  had 
sexual  relations  with  them.  Often  attacked  also 
in  the  sermons  were  the  procuresses,  many  of 
whom  prostituted  their  own  daughters.  A 
number  of  convents,  according  to  the  preachers, 
were  seraglios  in  which  perversions  of  all  sorts 
were  practiced. 

According  to  the  old  chroniclers,  many  medi- 
eval customs  were  free  and  easy.  For  example, 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  Innocents' 
Day,  men  were  permitted  to  enter  girls'  bed- 
rooms early  in  the  morning.  If  they  found  them 
still  in  bed,  they  were  allowed  to  administer  a 
spanking.  Of  course  the  matter  did  not  always 
end  with  a  few  slaps.  Broad  jests  were  made 
at  weddings,  and  it  was  considered  funny  to 
stand  at  a  window  or  a  crack  in  the  wall  and 
watch  the  newly-married  couple  go  to  bed. 

The  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne  provided 
penalties  for  the  members  of  certain  Christian 
sects  practicing  sexual  rites.  In  later  centuries, 
witchcraft  and  religious  flagellation  had  their 
effect  upon  public  morals.  The  military-religi- 
ous order  of  Templars  was  destroyed  by  Philip 
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IV  of  France  and  many  of  its  members  were 
put  to  death  on  charges  that  the  knights  had 
indulged  in  unnatural  sexual  orgies.  Undoubt- 
edly it  was  the  cupidity  of  the  king  rather  than 
his  zeal  for  morality  which  caused  him  to  act. 
Vet  there  are  some  evidences  that  the  Templars 
did  engage  in  homosexual  practices. 

Meanwhile  public  prostitution  remained  un- 
molested, except  when  some  of  the  numerous 
regulative  laws  were  violated.  Courtesans  were 
required  to  wear  badges  on  their  shoulders  to 
indicate  their  calling.  At  Avignon,  prostitutes 
wore  on  the  left  arm  a  white  bow  on  dark  cloth- 
ing or  a  black  bow  to  contrast  with  light  cloth- 
At  Paris,  they  were  made  to  wear  the 
badge  and  they  were  forbidden  to  appear  on 
the  street  in  garments  which  were  diaphanous 
or  made  of  silk  or  fur  or  wearing  ornaments  of 
silver  or  pearl. 

A  harlot  who  appeared  in  public  in  an  unlaw- 
ful garment  was  liable  to  have  it  torn  off  her 
back  on  the  spot  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  constable  and  the  public  treasury.  Bawds 
who  violated  the  law  were  in  a  number  of  cases 
put  to  death.  Several  procuresses  were  burnt 
at  the  stake  in  Paris  during  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  Others  had  to  stand 
naked  all  day  in  the  public  square,  then  have 
the  hair  singed  off  their  bodies.  Public 
whippings  and  the  cutting  off  of  ears  were  by 
no  means  rare.  The  Paris  mobs  delighted  in 
stoning  the  bawds  and  procuresses  who  were 
pilloried  or  marched  through  the  city  for  seduc- 
irgins  or  for  other  crimes. 
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In  a  number  of  the  French  provinces,  the 
feudal  lords  took  to  themselves  the  privilege 
of  taxing  prostitutes.  In  some  cases,  they  are 
said  to  have  received  payment  in  kind.  The 
brothel  regulations  varied  from  city  to  city 
and  from  one  demesne  to  another,  for  the 
authority  of  the  king  was  seldom  during  the 
Middle  Ages  effective  over  all  France. 

A  royal  charter  permitted  the  city  and  the 
university  of  Toulouse  to  join  in  establishing 
a  large  house  of  prostitution,  which  was  called 
the  Great  Abbey.  All  traveling  courtesans  who 
wished  to  follow  their  calling  while  in  the  city 
were  required  to  lodge  there,  along  with  the 
prostitutes  who  remained  permanently  in  the 
city.  That  is,  no  private  brothels  and  no  inde- 
pendent courtesans  had  any  legal  standing. 
Only  the  large  house  near  the  city  wall  was 
supposed  to  be  used  for  prostitution.  Apparently 
all  the  women  received  fixed  salaries,  and  the 
profits  were  divided  between  the  university  and 
the  city. 

When  King  Charles  VI  visited  Toulouse,  the 
public  prostitutes  came  out  to  greet  him.  They 
requested  the  privilege  of  appearing  on  the 
streets  without  the  white  ribbons  which  indi- 
cated their  vocation  and  sometimes  exposed 
them  to  insult.  The  king  issued  a  decree  to 
this  effect.  The  citizens  of  Toulouse  were  dis- 
pleased, however.  A  courtesan  who  walked 
abroad  without  her  badge  stood  in  danger  of 
being  roughly  handled  by  an  angry  mob.  The 
public  women  agreed  then  among  themselves  to 
remain   within   the   Abbey   and   to   discourage 
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patronage.  The  university  and  the  city  found 
that  their  profits  fell  off  sharply.  Accordingly 
they  apealed  to  the  king.  Charles  felt  that  the 
royal  authorities  had  been  defied.  He  had  his 
own  device,  the  -fleur-de-lis,  placed  above  the 
brothel  door.  The  burghers  of  Toulouse  con- 
tinued to  demand  the  restoration  of  the  badges. 

Finally  the  prostitutes  left  the  Abbey  and 
removed  to  another  part  of  the  city,  where  they 
enlisted  a  corps  of  bullies"  and  ruffians  to  pro- 
tect them  against  disturbers.  A  century  later, 
the  city  of  Toulouse  had  constructed  for  them 
the  Green  House,  which  stood  in  Villon's  day. 

There  are  a  number  of  instances  in  medieval 
France  where  bankers  conducted  a  prostitution 
department,  as  in  our  time  they  have  depart- 
ments for  the  sale  of  real  estate  and  steamship 
tickets.  The  Lombards  who  introduced  bank- 
ing into  France  had  several  charters  en- 
titling them  to  maintain  brothels.  A  family 
of  bankers  maintained  a  luxurious  brothel, 
fitted  with  attractive  baths,  in  the  city  of 
Montpellier  for  several  generations.  When  a 
rival  house  was  established,  they  obtained  a 
perpetual  injunction  against  it. 

Avignon  was  celebrated  for  its  prostitutes, 
both  under  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rule.  Joanna 
of  Naples  enacted  a  regulatory  ordinance  in 
1347  which  the  Popes  permitted  to  remain  in 
force.  All  courtesans  were  required  to  live  in 
the  public  brothel  and  to  wear  ribbons  of  red 
whenever  they  appeared  on  the  street.  They 
were  forbidden  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the    sale    of    foodstuffs.       It    is     doubtful     if 
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hygienic  considerations  had  anything  to  do 
with  this  prohibition. 

In  a  number  of  the  southern  provinces,  there 
were  unsuccessful  attempts  to  extirpate  pros- 
titution. At  times  the  courtesans  and  their 
patrons  were  forced  to  walk  naked  through  the 
streets.  Procuresses  were  thrust  into  iron 
cages  and  ducked  in  the  river.  The  effect  of 
these  penalties  was  simply  to  arouse  sexual 
desires. 

The  poems  of  Francois  Villon  throw  much 
light  on  conditions  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He 
knew  much  of  the 

Wantons  who  all   their  charms   display 
That   so  more   custom   to   them   be  led. 

His  conclusion  about  the  ladies  of  light  love 
finds  expression  in  the  refrain,  "Happy  is  he 
who  knows  them  not." 

Among  the  persons  with  whom  he  came  into 
intimate  contact  was  the  Abbess  of  Port  Royal, 
who  belonged  to  a  gocd  family  and  held  a  rich 
position  in  the  Church.  She  prostituted  the 
nuns  in  her  convent  and  indulged  her  sadistic 
lusts  upon  them.  When  a  popular  song  satiriz- 
ing her  conduct  was  written,  she  had  the 
author  beaten  to  death.  Finally  she  was  de- 
prived of  her  abbey.  She  was  sometimes  called 
the  Abbesse  de  Poilras  (Shaven  Head)  to  in- 
dicate that  she  was  no  better  than  the  prosti- 
tutes whose  hair  had  been  removed  by  the 
public  hangman. 
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